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Norbert Wiener’s Discussion with 


Soviet Philosophers 


Norbert Wiener of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
leading U.S. scholar in cybernetics, attended the First Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation on Automatic Control and Regulation held in Moscow 
in the summer of 1960. He was invited to visit the editorial offices of the 
major Soviet philosophy journal for a discussion with its editors. The 
following is a stenographic report of this discussion. Professor Wiener’s 


* pemarks are retranslated from the Russian. (“Norbert Wiener Visits the 





Editorial Offices of Our Journal,” Voprosy Filosofii, 1960, No. 9.) 


ACADEMICIAN M. B. MITIN: Dear Professor Wiener! As you 
know, Voprosy Filosofii is the principal Soviet philosophical 
journal. We are striving to clarify a whole complex of philosoph- 
ical problems in its pages, including problems in the philosophy 
of natural science. Thus it is quite understandable that cyber- 
netics should also be of interest to us. A number of our scholars 
—Academicians A. I. Berg, S. L. Sobolev, and others—have re- 
cently written special articles on cybernetics for our journal. We 
are engaged in an important discussion on the application of 
cybernetics to various spheres of human knowledge and are con- 
cerned with the many philosophical and sociological problems 
which have arisen with the development of cybernetics. 

We would like to invite you to write an article for our 
journal on a subject of your own choice, any subject connected 
with the problems which you have been working on so effectively. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: I will be very happy to do this. I can 
mention now those subjects which are of the greatest interest 
to me. Above all I am interested in machines which can “think,” 
machines which can create other machines, and in problems of 
the modern theory of self-organizing systems. 

To some extent machines which can “think” as well as 
machines which can reproduce themselves have already been 
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created. Thus, in England, the Hungarian Gabor has created 
machines which can play various games. 

In this connection a question arises which I regard as a 
philosophical one. These “thinking machines” constitute a par- 
ticular species of “mechanical slaves.” Here we have the prob- 
lem of “slavery” without cruelty. What makes the situation 
problematic is that we cannot simultaneously combine two differ- 
ent phenomena which we will demand of machines: on the one 
hand we want our “slave” to be “intelligent,” and on the other 
—to be “obedient.” These requirements contradict one another. 
To the extent that one of these characteristics is fully achieved, 
the other cannot be. In other words, we have a dualism here which 
is somewhat reminiscent of the quantum dualism which arises 
in the determination of spatial phenomena and the moment of 
an elementary particle. 

If we create a machine (and this is already being achieved 
in some cases) which is so “intelligent” that in some degree it 
surpasses man, we cannot make it altogether “obedient.”’ Control 
over such machines may be very incomplete, and this means 
that we must be very careful in programming these machines: 
they might even become dangerous, for it would be an illusion 
to assume that the danger is eliminated simply because we press 
the button. Human beings, of course, can press the button and 
stop the machine. But to the extent that we do not control all 
the processes which occur in the machine it is quite possible 
that we will not know when the button should be pressed. Thus, 
the programming of “thinking” machines presents us with a 
moral problem similar to the problems which we find in folklore 
and legend. Recall, for example, the well-known story of the 
sorcerer and his apprentice who forgot the magic word con- 
trolling the broom which carried the water. 

A similar situation may arise, for example, if we have an 
automatic plant producing shoes. It may produce so many shoes, 
and continue doing so without stopping, that it will be impossible 
to sell them and the plant will go bankrupt. 

The whole problem of man’s use of machines is knowing 
what to demand of these machines and how to do so, or else 
they may become dangerous. 

In other words, in using “thinking” machines we must 
ourselves exhibit more intelligence and ability than we have ex- 
hibited up to the time of their use. If we demand “intelligence” 
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of a machine we must require still greater intelligence of our- 
selves. 

It seems to me that this problem might be the subject of my 
article for your journal. 

ACADEMICIAN MITIN: What you have just said, dear Profes- 
sor Wiener, is unquestionably of interest, and we would publish 
your article in our journal. But at the same time I must point 
out that in approaching and treating some of the major prob- 
lems which you have raised, our opinions and points of view 
will probably differ. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: I can well understand that different 
points of view are possible. All that I can do is to write an 
article expressing my point of view. 

ACADEMICIAN MITIN: And that is precisely what would be 
- of interest to us. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: I have no intention of attacking your 
point of view. All that I intend doing is to present my own. 

ACADEMICIAN MITIN: After we publish your article, that is 
precisely what we will be concerned with, namely, to present our 
views on the questions which you will have so effectively ex- 
amined. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: I understand that. It is discussion I 
am interested in, not approval. 

ACADEMICIAN MITIN: Some members of our journal’s edi- 
torial board as well as some of our writers are present. They 
probably have a number of questions which they would like to 
discuss on the interesting points you have made. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: I await your questions and will try to 
answer them. However, I do not claim that I will be able to 
answer all questions. 

PROFESSOR KUZNETSOV: What are the most important and 
pressing questions in the field of cybernetics? 

PROFESSOR WIENER: Above all, the study of self-organizing 
systems, non-linear systems and problems connected with the 
nature of life as such. But this is really saying the same thing 
in three different ways. 

PROFESSOR KUZNETSOV: In recent years there has been a 
great deal of discussion about the subject matter and definition 
of cybernetics. Does Professor Wiener have anything to add 
to his own definition? How would he now define it himself? 
PROFESSOR WIENER: No, I do not think that the definition of 
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cybernetics which I proposed (and I had the right to introduce 
this definition since I was the first to use the term) should be 
changed. I defined cybernetics as the science of control and 
communication, whether in machines or in living organisms. I 
designated this sphere of problems by the word “cybernetics” 
for the simple reason that I found that the processes now occur- 
ring in the biological and engineering sciences were very closely 
related and I sought a term in which this close relationship 
between different fields would be expressed and realized. Other- 
wise, studies in these fields would have proceeded along separate 
lines and without an understanding of the fundamental simi- 
larity of the problems involved. The objective was to combine 
forces in different fields of science and to direct them toward a 
uniform solution of similar problems. 

If I now wanted to change my definition it would produce 
confusion. 

A. L. SUBBOTIN: I would like to have Professor Wiener’s 
view on how fruitfully the methods of cybernetics can be em- 
ployed in economic research and in the improvement of economic 
organization. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: Without restricting myself to some par- 
ticular theoretical viewpoint in economics I would like to say 
that the economy is one of the examples of an organized system. 
The problem of self-organizing systems, which is an important 
problem in biology and in some other fields of knowledge, also 
arises in economics. But at the same time there are particular 
difficulties in economic studies. They stem largely from the fact 
that we are ourselves participants in the economic processes 
which must be included in our observations. It is very difficult 
to obtain good observations when the observer himself is, so to 
speak, “within the range” of the phenomena he is observing. 

I have tried to use my theory of prediction in economic 
planning. Suppose we want to predict some particular economic 
magnitude. We know, however, how difficult it is to obtain sta- 
tistical data which would be characteristic of this magnitude 
for long-term periods. 

For example, in studying the American steel industry it is 
very difficult to derive uniform statistical data. The very basis 
on which the data have been computed has changed and differ- 
ent criteria have been used in deriving the data in different 
periods. Thus, our predictions would be quite imprecise because 
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the magnitudes which are expressed in the available statistical 
data have not been established in a uniform manner. 

Consequently, there are internal difficulties which hinder 
us in deriving reliable statistical data based on stable criteria 
which do not change depending on the conditions of measure- 
ment. It is very difficult, therefore, to obtain a high degree of 
precision. This difficulty which arises in economic prediction is 
also present, of course, in other problems of the social sciences. 

B. S. UKRAINTSEV: I would like to return to the matter 
which Professor Wiener proposed as a possible subject for an 
article in our journal. You spoke of possible complications in 
the use of “thinking” machines. Doesn’t the problem which you 
have raised coincide with that of the “reliability” of mechanical 
equipment modeled, for example, on certain functions of the 
‘brain? 

PROFESSOR WIENER: The problem of the reliability of ma- 
chines created by man depends above all on the program which 
man sets up for the machines. In living organisms reliability 
depends upon the organism’s capacity of self-regulation. The 
organism can “pull itself out” of difficulties not envisioned in a 
strict program of activity. Today there are machines which 
operate in an analogous manner, that is, they “pull themselves 
out” of unforeseen difficulties. 

B. S. UKRAINTSEV: In order to model brain process it is 
necessary to introduce and ensure conformity in the function- 
ing of many millions of elements. Doesn’t the problem of guar- 
anteeing the reliability of each individual element arise with 
such a mass of parts? Will we be confronted with the job of 
struggling against a peculiar kind of “machine schizophrenia” 
(if we are considering logical machines) ? 

PROFESSOR WIENER: In constructing machines with many 
elements we must first of all solve the following problem: the 
difficulties and breakdowns which occur in individual parts must 
be corrected by the machine itself. The machine has various de- 
grees of homeostasis by means of which it organizes itself, “pulls 
itself out’ of some particular difficulty, and ensures the coor- 
dinated functioning of all of its parts. All this must be consid- 
ered in creating the machine. 

Man’s eyes, for example, can function well under various 
circumstances—under the light of the sun, in the dark, under 
the light of the stars, etc. The process of homeostasis, the process 
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which provides for self-regulation, operates here in a very 
complex manner. 

This summer an extremely interesting book by Stanley 
Jones, the English surgeon, will be published. He discusses the 
problem of adapting living matter to the receipt of information, 
the problem of mechanisms through which living matter consist- 
ing of a mass of elements ensures the adaptation of the self- 
regulation of their total activity. 

I have no doubt that through machines created by man we 
will discover a great deal about the living human organism if 
the machines will be capable of maintaining themselves. The 
fact that many people involved in engineering, in problems 
of mechanization and automation, are now becoming interested 
in biology: Suggests that I am not the only one who thinks 
this way. By mastering artificial stages of homeostasis in ma- 
chines we will penetrate into the natural mechanism of homeo- 
stasis in living organisms, and vice-versa. 

P. K. ANOKHIN (Member of the Academy of Medical Sci- 
ences): I am working on the physiology of nervous activity. I 
would be interested to know which problem in the area of neuro- 
physiology is of interest to you now. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: I am interested in how the field of the 
brain, which we study in the oscillograph, organizes itself. 

P. K. ANOKHIN: In the Soviet Union there are several ten- 
dencies in the application of cybernetics to the problems of 
neurophysiology. Soviet physiologists have discovered mecha- 
nisms which ensure the stability of self-regulating systems. I 
will cite an example from one of these which ensures the stability 
of blood pressure. Our studies show that in a self-regulating 
system the greater the force of resistance, the greater is the 
deviation from the norm. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: I am very interested in these problems 
of non-linear systems and have studied the mechanisms of this 
type of non-linear system. Indeed, I discussed this question to- 
day with Professor E. N. Sokolov. 

P. K. ANOKHIN: Insofar as resistance grows in accordance 
with the degree of deviation, it becomes difficult to make the 
normal organism sick. This is the basis for the stability of home- 
ostatic systems. 

The second interesting problem which we are working 
on in full accord with your ideas is the problem of the extremely 
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rapid organization of verifying mechanisms in the nervous 
system which are formed prior to the very actions which the 
given mechanism controls. The acts of a human being clearly 
indicate that he possesses a mechanism for verifying the results 
of his actions before they are taken. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: In other words, a living organism has 
several levels of performing an act. At the first, the lowest level, 
the organism simply responds to an external stimulus. At the 
next or higher level, the organism responds to an external force 
based on the history of its previous experience, in accord with 
which it corrects the stimulus being received at the given 
moment. 

P. K. ANOKHIN: But the correction mechanism is formed 
earlier. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: That is true in the sense that the organ- 
ism must determine its “policy” before it puts this “policy” into 
effect. 

I would give the following example. There is a small animal 
which is found in India, the mongoose. It lives on snakes. A 
mongoose can kill a snake because it has one simple advantage 
over it—a better organized nervous system. The snake attacks 
first while the mongoose retreats, pretending that it will not 
attack. Then it counter-attacks in the intervals between the 
aggressive movements of the snake, and as the battle develops 
the mongoose increasingly beats the snake to the attack by 
reckoning with the necessary “clearance” between the actions 
of the snake. Finally, the mongoose continues to attack the snake 
exactly at the moment when it is stretched out and cannot 
defend itself. 

In other words, the mongoose programs its actions not only 
in response to the actions of the snake which it is observing 
but also on the basis of its previous experience, adjusting it in 
accordance with the behavior of the snake. One thing is certain 
—the mongoose can bring to bear a much greater part of its 
previous experience than the snake can. 

P. K. ANOKHIN: You have cited a very interesting example. 
But what we have here is an example of innate behavior, in- 
stinctively guided behavior. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: Of course the structure of the mon- 
goose’s behavior is instinctive, but this very structure was 
formed in the process of evolution. 
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N. F. OVCHINNIKOV: Have any particular philosophical ideas 
influenced you, especially in the period during which you devel- 
oped cybernetics as a new science? 

PROFESSOR WIENER: It is very difficult for me to answer 
this question. But I can say that of the philosophers of the past 
there is one who today would undoubtedly be absorbed in the 
problems of cybernetics. I am referring to Leibnitz. The modern 
theory of information is a direct descendant of the logical cal- 
culations of Leibnitz and his Mathesis Universalis. 

ACADEMICIAN MITIN: Professor Wiener, you have linked the 
problem of cybernetics machines with the problem of slavery. 
But when we speak of slavery or of slaves we have in mind 
living people who are in a state of social oppression. Is the 
concept of slavery applicable to a machine? 

PROFESSOR WIENER: The problem is that of eliciting from 
the machine the performance of the role of an obedient servant 
of man, and at the same time imparting to this machine certain 
qualities of mind and independence. 

I used the word “slavery” only in a figurative sense. But 
what we want from the machine (to free ourselves from a cer- 
tain amount of labor and force the machine to follow our bid- 
ding) is in many ways similar to what some people tried to use 
other people for during periods ef slavery. It is very convenient 
to have such an obedient servant, for whose life and well-being 
we are not in the least bit morally responsible. 

P. K. ANOKHIN: The concept of slavery is inconceivable 
without arousing negative emotions. 

PROFESSOR WIENER: Of course, and there is something simi- 
lar to this in machines. In any case, the machines are “dis- 
turbed” by some kind of external forces and organize them- 
selves in response to these forces. It is difficult, of course, to call 
these responses “emotions.” Fortunately, machines have not 
evolved emotional responses. But when we will have highly com- 
plex and developed machines it may be (and I am not certain 
of this) that the problem of the person directing the machine 
will be essentially similar to the problem of the person who 
directs another human being. We may find ourselves in the 
position of Pygmalion. 

B. S. UKRAINTSEV: In this connection I would like to ask 
Professor Wiener whether, in his opinion, we can determine some 
kind of rational limits to the machine modeling of brain proc- 
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esses, whether it is possible to foresee a sphere beyond which 
the development of machines cannot proceed? 

PROFESSOR WIENER: I would like to describe the situation 
in the following terms. We have machines of a lower order 
which operate in accordance with an assigned program. We have 
machines of a higher order which can be trained to alter their 
programs. We have machines which can be taught to learn 
things, and so on. At the lower level, the machines are more 
reliable and quicker than humans. But at a higher level people 
have advantages. People are more flexible and have the capacity 
of operating with poorly defined ideas, “vague” ideas. And some- 
where, at a certain intersection, this advantage begins to play 
a decisive role. 

Of course, this point is not firmly fixed and will change 
depending on the level of development of machines. But I think 
that such a point will always exist, although I cannot determine 
what the limits to the development of the machine are at any 
given moment. 

A, L. SUBBOTIN: One more question, please. As in any other 
science in the process of formation, there are many philosophical 
discussions in progress on the subject of cybernetics, some of 
a rather inconsequential nature. Can you say whether the elabo- 
ration of certain vital philosophical problems is important for 
cybernetics and whether, in your opinion, this can be of real 
help to this science? 

PROFESSOR WIENER: In my opinion the basic problem is that 
of deriving the most exact and profound understanding of the 
organism of self-organizing and self-reproducing systems. Inso- 
far as people who go into cybernetics simply because it is 
fashionable are concerned, science is frequently confronted with 
the following problem: save me from my friends! 

ACADEMICIAN MITIN: Since man requires more rest than 
the machine—although the machine needs it too—we must ap- 
parently end our interesting discussion although we would be 
happy to continue it. 

Permit me in the name of the editorial board of our journal 
and all those present to thank you warmly, Professor Wiener, 
for having found the time to visit and discuss matters with us. 
We are very grateful and believe that this kind of discussion 
is a good form of lively, friendly contacts between scholars of 
different countries. 
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PROFESSOR WIENER: I thank you for your courtesy and for 
the attention with which you have listened to my remarks. I 
would like to say that this is really the best type of contact 
between scholars of different countries. I have had very many 
cordial and interesting receptions in Moscow. Goodbye. 











LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


The Psychology of Literary Creation 


By B. Meilakh 


A discussion of the possibilities for systematyzing the study of literary 
creativity in the light of modern scientific knowledge as related to the psy- 
chology of human behavior. (“The Psychology of Artistic Creation,” Vop- 
rosy Literatury, 1960, No. 6—abridged.) 


As modern science succeeds more and more in penetrating 
the hitherto elusive processes of man’s psychological reactions, 
the study of literature and the creative processes becomes pro- 
gressively more systematized. Yet what many scholars consider 
the “science of literature” differs by its very nature from other 
sciences. In every other field each major scientific discovery is 
accompanied by intensive elaboration of methodology and new 
methods of research. In literature methodology is assumed to 
be synonymous with theory. The result is confusion. For the pur- 
pose of theory, at least according to textbooks, is to illuminate 
the essence of writing, its trends, genres and poetic elements, 
and has little to do with the study of the means of exploring 
the art itself in its unique and manifold aspects. Knowledge of 
the various parts of a motor does not necessarily add up to an 
ability to assemble them efficiently. As one reads some of our 
texts on literary theory one cannot help making the analogy 
with a catalogue in which each item is listed as a vital but iso- 
lated part of the whole. Yet my wish is not to reproach the in- 
dividual authors. They merely reflect the weaknesses and short- 
comings of the entire approach. 

Many engaging articles and research projects have appeared 
dealing with various aspects of literary theory. But elaboration 
of methodology, of the general principles of literary research, 
has been neglected. There is, in fact, a crying need for a syn- 
thesis of the theories of literature, esthetics, history of literature 
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and literary criticism, all of them branches of a single science 
that so far remains inchoate. 

The acute need for elaboration of method and methodology 
becomes apparent if we consider certain particularly vulnerable 
aspects of the young science of literature. The essence of a phe- 
nomenon is really comprehensible only if studied in its pro- 
gressive development. The study of the process from its incep- 
tion to its final phase, making it possible for the student to learn 
its underlying laws, is generally decisive not only in the natural 
sciences but in the social sciences as well. Literature differs from 
these, however, in that evaluation of the specific features of 
creative artistry—of the artistic ideas, imagery and realism of 
a work—is based exclusively on the final results. 

Yet our understanding of art and of creative methods would 
deepen considerably if we were to study the very process of the 
writer’s thought, from the inception of his image to the creation 
of a major artistic generalization and including selection and 
typification of details. The exploration of the writer’s ties with 
reality and his world outlook, the integration of artistry with 
personal philosophy, would be made easier by greater insight 
into the creative process. Knowing more clearly how observa- 
tion of life is transformed into vivid portrayal that illuminates 
complexity of character and of-events would help us weigh the 
role of creative fantasy and its relation to the objects described. 
We would gain a more precise understanding of what the critic 
Belinskii once called the artist’s own pathos, his preoccupation 
with an aim or an idea that often asserts itself in spite of con- 
tradictory and even mutually exclusive drives. We might also 
have better clues as to why in some cases the artist fails. 

But the problems of evolving exact and fruitful approaches 
to such study are infinitely complex. On the one hand we are 
hampered by members of the literary craft who jealously guard 
their autonomy: where in the field of the natural sciences ad- 
vances are largely attributable to the close interrelation and 
mutual influence of various disciplines, literature remains sin- 
gularly uninvolved with its “neighbor” disciplines such as phi- 
losophy, esthetics and linguistics. On the other hand there has 
been a good deal of superficial approximation of scientific re- 
search which is both light-minded and virtually meaningless. 

For instance, harried by their dreams of “precision” in 
the science of literature, scholars of a few generations ago 
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attempted again and again to build such a science by analogy 
with biology. Thus Ferdinand Brunetier grafted the laws of 
natural science and the theory of natural selection onto the 
evolution of literature. The result was nothing but eclectics, 
vulgarizations and juggling with biological terms. Other me- 
chanical attempts were made to transfer the methods and obser- 
vations of physiology to literary analysis. Condemning such 
meaningless attempts, Chekhov once commented, “It is all very 
well to think scientifically in all matters, but the trouble is that 
scientific speculation about creative work must inevitably reduce 
itself to a hunt for ‘cells’ or nervous centers endowed with 
creative abilities. . . .” Needless to say this hunt produces no 
serious results. 

Yet this does not mean that modern, materialist physi- 
-ology, especially Pavlov’s teachings regarding the higher nervous 
system, contain no elements which might help us understand 
certain subtle processes of creative activity. Pavlov furnished a 
materialist explanation of some of psychoiogy’s most important 
phenomena and this can doubtless be of help in the study of 
artistic-figurative thought. 

As far back as 1926 Maxim Gor’kii, in a letter to Konstantin 
Fedin, remarked that the critics ought to look into the works 
of Pavlov, for this would set them straight in their discourses 
on the origins of art. But this remark of Gor’kii, set down in a 
private letter and only recently published, made little impression 
on literary scholars. Subsequently Pavlov’s ideas on the study of 
literature were merely vulgarized. Some critics, for instance, 
stated that the work of the writer—of the artist as distinct from 
the thinker—derives from the functioning of the primary im- 
pulse system and that a writer “thinks in images.” If this were 
followed up, it would appear that the writer’s perception of the 
world places him almost on a level with animals, for it is only 
the animal whose reactions are produced solely by the primary 
impulse system, i.e., by the perception of images.* 

Opinions differ on Pavlov’s teachings with regard to the 
specific features of the artist’s thought, but one factor cannot 
be ignored: Pavlov himself as well as his followers point to the 
significance of the functioning of the higher nervous system as 
it relates to the understanding of certain artistic traits. A knowl- 


*L. A. Orbeli, Questions of Higher Nervous Activity, USSR Academy 
of Sciences, Moscow, Leningrad, pp. 425-26, 1949. 
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edge of the psychology and physiology of the organs of feeling 
can doubtless contribute vastly to our understanding of the 
nature of all art. Psychology thus holds a place of primary 
importance in the exploration of the intricate and as yet insuf- 
ficiently understood problems of the study of literature as a 
science. Using psychology as one of our disciplines, it will become 
possible to study all aspects of creative thought, starting with 
the first vague image in the artist’s consciousness and ending 
with the embodiment of his ideas in complete and finished form. 


Tasks of the Psychology of Artistic Creation 


What are the possibilities of applying psychological methods 
to the study of art and the science of literature? Unfortunately 
our psychologists themselves pay little attention to the problems, 
and it is characteristic that the study of art is not even men- 
tioned among the numerous projects listed in the foreword of 
the exhaustive collection of essays, The Science of Psychology 
in the USSR. In fact, individual studies on the psychological 
aspects of “artistic and literary thought” and “the thought of 
the artist” receive exactly 14 lines in this 600-page volume! If 
we add that no research on the subject is to be found either in 
the history and criticism of literature or of art, we can only 
conclude that the psychology of creativity is a scientific discipline 
not yet created. We must therefore discuss its very basis, define 
its problems and draft its methodology and methods. 

The assertion that the psychology of artistic creation does 
not exist as a science may sound astonishing, for numerous 
works on the subject have appeared in pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia and indeed the theme has become popular abroad. 

The task of penetrating the “secrets” of the psychology 
of creative work has doubtless been recognized long ago. Ideal- 
istic esthetics have furnished many recipes for it. Many works 
on the psychology of creative work are based on the ideas of 
Sigmund Freud, founder of the theory of psychoanalysis, who 
considered psychological activity a matter of biological instincts 
and sexual urges as the chief factors in the unconscious. 
Instead of exploring the creative process the Freudians delve 
into the so-called “hidden depths,” the unconscious impulses of 
the author. This has little to do with science, for their conclu- 
sions are based not on an objective analysis of the creative 
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process but on purely subjective associations evoked when read- 
ing a work of literature. 

Characteristically dissatisfaction with Freudianism has long 
existed in the countries of the bourgeois West. In his book The 
Armed Vision (New York, 1948), Stanley E. Heyman ironically 
remarked with respect to psychoanalysis that if criticism, no 
matter how subtle, treats a work of art only in terms of the 
results of the author’s suppressed Oedipus complex it shall have 
blessed little to tell the reader. Even a psychologist like Carl 
Jung, author of Psychologie und Dichtung (Ziirich, 1950), noted 
that to deal with a work as the effect of “personal complexes” 
was tantamount to reducing it to a plain case of neurosis. 

Nevertheless, the fresh solutions proposed by scholars un- 
acquainted with Marxism cannot possibly extricate this science 
from its present blind alley. This same Jung advanced the idea 
that the creative process was based on “the collective uncon- 
scious principle” with the consciousness of the ego floating at the 
top. Such ideas can break no paths to real science, for they boil 
down to a subjectivist-symbolic treatment of art. The factual 
material to be found in the works of these learned idealists has 
been distorted and rendered valueless through incorrect inter- 
pretation. Quite at variance with science is the theory of art, 
allied to behaviorism and eclectically lumping idealism with 
vulgar materialism. Understandably therefore there are some 
Western literary scholars who are dissatisfied with their col- 
leagues’ empty prating about the process of creative work even 
though they stubbornly deny a Marxist science of literature 
and regard the very possibility of exploring the creative process 
with pessimism. Wolfgang Kaiser, a representative of the so- 
called Ziirich school of literature, questions the very necessity of 
exploring “the creative act.” This is another indication of the 
blind alley in which idealist literary scholars now find them- 
selves. 

Idealistic theories of the psychology of creativity vary. In 
the West the most widespread are the intuitive theories of 
Schopenhauer, Bergson, Tuloss, and others. Still current are the 
popular “psychopathological” theories based on the problems 
of insanity, mania, inherited disease and the effects of alcohol 
on the character of creative work—the theories once evolved 
by Lombroso, Max Nordau, and others. Common to all of them 
is the refusal to approach artistic creation as a complex, objec- 
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tively determined reflection of reality. Artistic creation is in 
their view a “spontaneous act,” “demonianism,” an “esthetic 
epos,” “somnambulism,” “emanation of the gods,” and so on 
ad infinitum. Needless to say no scientific results could ever be 
reached on such a basis. 

At variance with science too are the attempts of the present 
“reformers” of Freudianism in the USA who have “added” 
“sociological excursions” to the theory of the unconscious as 
the basis of mental processes. 

How then are we to define the psychology of artistic cre- 
ativity? In my opinion it is a scientific discipline aimed at study- 
ing the process of the artist’s reworking and generalization of 
the phenomena of life while conceiving his creation. That process 
must be studied in all its phases, in the development of its ideas, 
from embryonic, separate elements to complete realization. With 
the aid of the psychology of creative work one may acquire a 
fuller knowledge of the laws governing artistic thought. 

The potentials of the psychology of creative work are most 
promising. This discipline has great practical significance for it 
will help writers master the laws of the creative process and 
understand the complex ties of its various elements, thus further- 
ing the perfecting of the art of words. 

Those opposed to study of the psychology of creative work 
may object, not without malice. On what facts, they may ask, 
are its conclusions to be based? What are the means for observ- 
ing the creative activity of the writer, and penetrating the 
process of his artistic thought? 

We shall attempt to answer these questions as best we can, 
examining both the problem and its foundations. 


On Methods of Research 


Every work of art reflecting life simultaneously reflects the 
author’s reaction to that life, his attitudes and position. That is 
why any study of the psychology of creative work must begin 
with a study of the writer’s personality and the immediate con- 
ditions under which the work at hand was created.* 





*The study of the writer’s personality must of course have nothing in 
common with the so-called “psychography” which regards the artist’s in- 
dividuality only as inherited biological traits, or such as are narrowly 
confined to his consciousness, not shaped by the combined social-historical 
conditions which have molded his personality. 
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For this, it is necessary first of all to possess a detailed 
knowledge of the epoch in which the writer lived and worked, his 
biography and all his works, his views and social-political back- 
ground. The inner impulses responsible for this or that idea 
may be far from obvious and deeply hidden. This of course is 
not the case in Pushkin’s poem, “To the Maligners of Russia.” 
The lines themselves reveal that they originated in response to 
the Polish insurrection and the policies pursued by the Western 
powers with regard to Russia. On the other hand it is far more 
difficult to understand the impulses which produced his poem, 
“Chubby Critic, Mine!” They may be learned only by studying 
the events of his times as well as the magazine polemics over 
Eugene Onegin and the story of The Little House in Kolomna. 
Only then can one fully know its topical and esthetic trend, only 
‘then does it become clear that the “chubby critic” is Faddei Bul- 
garin. 

Far more complex is the study of the creative processes 
behind such works as War and Peace or Eugene Onegin, for 
here one must find an entire set of external and internal im- 
pulses influencing the conception and evolution of the idea as 
well as the varied causes, from social-historical situations to bio- 
graphical circumstances. 

The methodology necessary to elucidate the history of an 
idea has been worked out by our scholars, but not so the method- 
ology of analyzing the creative process itself, the dynamics of 
artistic thought. General psychological methods such as direct 
observation, discussion and various experiments, will hardly 
avail us here. 

The method of holding discussion with writers, for instance, 
was quite popular at one time. But, conducted on a superficial 
plane, it was reduced to the commonplace of newspaper inter- 
views. Nor does the method of questioning writers about their 
work always justify itself. It cannot at any rate serve as the 
main source for analysis of the psychology of creative work. 
An experiment of this sort was made by the Writers’ Publishing 
House in Leningrad in 1930. Writers were presented with six- 
teen questions, including not only those relating to first impulses 
and preparation of material but also such questions as: “Ap- 
proximate productivity—in printed bylines per 
cotics used during work; in what quantity?” and “To what extent 
are you influenced by criticism?” The results, published in the 
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collection, How We Write, were indeed of a motley character. 
Some of the answers were interesting while others struck a 
facetious note not always intended by the authors. (One man 
declared, “You’ve got to be hungry when you work! If you stuff 
yourself beforehand you’re sure to write something vulgar and 
coarse...) Some of the answers revealed a certain deliberation 
which cast doubt on the scientific accuracy of the “question 
method.” 


The experimental method too is quite useless here though 
it helps in exploring certain stages of the psychology of fine arts 
(viz., “The Psychological Analysis of the Process of Drawing,” 
whose author, E. Ignat’ev, invited a group of artists simul- 
taneously to draw pictures on a given theme). But the idea of 
presenting a writer with a theme for the sake of experimenting 
so that his creative process might be watched would of course 
only provoke an ironic smile. 


There may be great value in the writers’ own testimony of 
the conception of ideas and their realization, of the various 
phases and aspects of the creative process, of diaries, letters, 
and recollections. This is borne out by Goncharov’s account of 
his work on Oblomov, by Turgenev’s explanation of how he came 
to write Fathers and Sons and On the Eve, by Furmanov’s notes 
about his stories or by Maiakovskii’s fascinating tale of how he 
conceived his poem “To Sergei Esenin.” Fascinating material 
may also be found in such personal chronicles as Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions or Gogol’s Author’s Confession. One must not forget 
however that self-observation is frequently subjective and there- 
fore requires constant re-examination and strict, critical analysis. 
A dogmatic approach to the “self-observation” of writers has in 
the past led to serious errors. The opinion that Pushkin’s cre- 
ative process was an extraordinarily easy one prevailed among 
critics for a long time. The proof of this, they thought, was in 
a stanza of his poem, “Autumn.” 


“My mind is turbulent with thoughts that stride so bravely 
As rhythms lightly leap to meet them on their way. 
My fingers plead for pen which pleads in turn for paper 
To match the moment when my verses gain full sway.” 


But it is obvious that Pushkin was referring only to one instant 
in the whole intricate and difficult process of creation, a process 
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that demands painstaking work over every word and endless 
changes. 

A critical approach is equally imperative with regard to 
autobiographies and memoirs, for there the author functions 
as an artist, bringing his imagination into play to some degree, 
catering to a definite reader. That is why the diaries and notes 
which a writer keeps for his own private benefit are more 
reliable material. Characteristically, Goethe dubbed his famous 
autobiographical novel Poesy and Truth. 

To all these sources one should add the modern writers’ 
memoirs, authentic to various degrees. Finally another clue for 
the student of the psychology of creative work may be found in 
descriptions of creativity in various works of literature which 
frequently reflect the self-observation and experience of the 
- authors. Some examples of this are Charskii in Egyptian Nights, 
the artist Mikhailov in Anna Karenina, Nezhdanov and Lemm 
in Virgin Soil and A Nest of Gentlefolk. 

But even all this is not sufficient basis for the study of the 
psychology of creative work. The chief source for revealing the 
laws governing artistic creativity as a process is the activity 
of the artist. Without attempting to examine all sides of this 
vast problem, to which I hope to return, I shall dwell only on 
the writer’s manuscript, which is of primary and exceptional 
importance here. 


The Manuscript as a Clue to the Creative Process 


The manuscript records the dynamic process of the writer’s 
assimilation of vital impressions and of the activities of his 
memory and imagination, in short, the process of his artistic 
thought. If we look at the manuscripts where the successive 
phases of the realization of his concepts are fixed, we shall have 
something like a filming of his creative process. As Valerii 
Briusov correctly observed, “As we chronologically follow Push- 
kin’s manuscripts we see how the images which so astonish and 
captivate us in his works were gradually conceived. We seem 
to be inside the laboratory of a genius who in our presence per- 
forms the miracle of transforming vague contours into a perfect 
artistic picture, develops subtle hints into profound and bril- 
liant thought.” 

Naturally not all writers leave behind them manuscripts 
that reveal their creative processes so fully. Some have given us 
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only summary records while the original papers of others are 
completely unavailable. Still we do have a practically unlimited 
fund of collected manuscripts by outstanding authors so that our 
purpose may be adequately served. 

For research into the psychology of artistic creation manu- 
scripts are as valuable as the most precious materials derived 
through the most painstaking experiments. 

The manuscript, in other words, is the equivalent of the 
photograph of an experiment. Nor is this a mere figurative 
analogy, for the process of conceiving images and recording 
them in rough draft is in fact an experimental search. From 
his numerous drafts, the writer selects the version that best 
suits his ends. Leo Tolstoi called the process of creating a liter- 
ary work a laboratory experiment. He defined the course of the 
process as an approach to “focus,” the central aim of the artist. 
And it was on this focus, he believed, that “the development of 
the characters and events depended... .” 

The methodology referred to in this article demands special 
and many-sided preparation. While synthesizing the principles 
of the theory of literature, the history of literature and esthetics, 
the researcher must be able to analyze the writer’s manuscript, 
using it to determine the laws governing his creative process, 
and pinpointing the specific features of his thought, method 
and creative individuality. 

The manuscript enables the researcher to reconstruct the 
creative process in time and in its dynamics. Moreover not only 
are the variations themselves important in this research but 
their topography and distribution as well. It is important to 
know exactly where interruptions and gaps occurred, what 
caused alterations or gaps filled in at a later date. All this can- 
not be reconstructed even in the best of the academic editions. 
Very important is what may be called the original skeleton of 
a poem, the scant structure composed only of a few basic words 
or lines. It is necessary to know their sequence and the nature 
of their further development. The importance of key words in 
poetry cannot be overestimated. “Every poem,” remarked Aleks- 
andr Blok, “is a canopy of few words that shine like stars!” 

All this leads us to the conclusion that there is a basic 
difference between the purely textological history of a literary 
work and the study of the creative process from the viewpoint of 
the psychology of creative work. The history of a text as such 
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is the first phase in the study of the laws governing the cre- 
ative process. 

There are also differences between the methodology I have 
outlined and the problems connected with tracing the “creative 
history” of a literary work. The pioneer contributions of N. 
Piksanov, who emphatically advocated this kind of scientific 
research, were followed by numerous other similar works. “Cre- 
ative history” is a perfectly legitimate tool in the study of 
literature. But it must of necessity be limited to the story of 
the creation of some single work, usually on a historic-literary, 
not a theoretical level, and so cannot replace the psychological 
approach. 

More in line with our problem are such books and essays 
as How Classical Writers Worked (or From the Creative Lab- 
oratory of the Writer). Among these we find some interesting 
and meaningful contributions. Yet the general confusion is well- 
nigh incredible. Some works are so pointedly didactic as to sound 
intended only to excoriate less able authors. None of them cap- 
ture the uniqueness of the nature of the creative process and 
the labors of conception. All the classics seem to have but one 
face, since they are all analyzed the same way: collection of 
material, drafting of a plan and execution of the work at hand. 
In attempting to show how a writer worked, the researchers 
neglect to find out why he worked as he did. Variorum editions 
are used mainly to prove that classical writers persistently 
strove for accuracy of expression. That is true enough, but 
accuracy has a special meaning in the creative process of a 
master. The numerous variations to be found in Pushkin’s man- 
uscripts do not in the least imply that accuracy was something 
he achieved with difficulty, discarding scores of inaccurate words 
before finding the mot juste. A precise expression may in itself 
prove inaccurate in a context which may subsequently arise. 

In creative embodiment an idea or thought may be conveyed 
through only that expression which satisfies the writer. The 
rough draft variations of many lines in Hugene Onegin are 
superbly crafted ideologically and esthetically. If they were 
discarded it was because they turned out to be wrong within 
the structure, plot and thematic content of the novel as a whole. 
To comprehend just why Pushkin chose one variation instead of 
another we must probe the laws of his creative method. Therein 
lies the chief difficulty, for such understanding cannot be re- 
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placed by any arbitrary standards that would term some varia- 
tions more successful than others. 

What are the immediate tasks in the study of the psychology 
of the writers’ art by means of their manuscripts, “those tran- 
scripts of the creative process,” as S. Bondi so aptly called them? 

First of all, it is necessary to work out a methodology on 
the basis of the Marxist theory of reflection. Here is what Lenin 
wrote about the process of cognition: “First come fleeting im- 
pressions; something comes to stand out; then a conception 
of quality (the identification of things or phenomena) and 
quantity is evolved. Then study and reflection guide the mind 
to the perception of identities—of the differences—the founda- 
tions—the essence versus phenomena—the causality, etc. All 
these moments—call them steps, degrees or processes—of per- 
ception are directed from subject to object, are tested in practice 
and through these trials at last penetrate to the truth... .’’* 

These conditions of the unfolding process of perception 
apply also to the reflection of reality in the author’s conscious- 
ness, though one specific feature of the creative process should 
be borne in mind: while directly engaged in his work the writer 
does not see the phenomena he describes, but recreates them 
out of his memory and imagination. Creation, moreover, gives 
expression to the writer’s emotional, lyrical and esthetic atti- 
tudes to reality. But in a final analysis artistic creation is not 
merely an act reflecting reality. The author simultaneously 
strives as much as he can to influence his reader’s consciousness, 
to shake him to the core and infect him with his own ieas, 
moods, and emotions. 

During the creative process the author’s fancies and images 
evolve depending on the situations on which his ideas and ac- 
tion of his plot are based. The initial words set down on paper 
affect the author’s creative imagination so strongly that he 
seems to see his heroes in the flesh. “The characters give me no 
peace and keep intruding on me, posing in the scenes. I can 
catch snatches of their conversation—and it often seems to me, 
may God forgive me, that I haven’t thought them up at all but 
that they are drifting through the air around me and I need 
only to look at them and think,” confessed Goncharov. While 
Turgenev, describing how his hero was conceived, related: “...I 


*V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Russian edition, Vol. 38, pp. 314-315. 
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do not begin to write until I have seen him and heard him 
speak.” 

More than that, the writer must reckon with the objective 
logic of the action stemming from the characters he has himself 
created. And that is why the author often feels that all of his 
hero’s actions are a complete surprise to him. Thus Tolstoi re- 
called that when he was polishing the chapter of Anna Karenina 
in which Vronsky meets Anna’s husband, Vronsky, quite to the 
author’s surprise, fired at his adversary ; and that this turned out 
to be “organically” necessary. It was Tolstoi who said of his 
heroes: “They do what they must in real life, exactly as life 
dictates, and not what I want them to do.” And there is also 
Maxim Gor’kii’s admission: “. . . the scheme is created of itself 
in the course of the work, for it is evolved by the heroes. I find 
‘that it is impossible to prompt the characters’ behavior. Each 
possesses his own biological and social logic, his own will. And 
it is endowed with these qualities that the author borrows his 
characters from reality, yet he borrows only half-manufactured 
material.” Needless to say, this inner sight and inner logic, 
seemingly quite independent of the author, are all fruit of the 
author’s own assimilation of impressions, stemming from his 
world outlook and the influence exerted upon him by surround- 
ing life. 

These admissions on the part of writers have by now re- 
ceived scientific explanation. To borrow the terminology of mod- 
ern physiology, they are the “signal of signals” to man. This 
“signal of signals” so enlivens the imagination and is so active 
a stimulant that it may be tantamount to direct revelation of 
the things imagined, due to the power of the emotions it evokes. 
This is what explains the extraordinarily strong reactions of 
the author in the throes of creation and, finally, of the reader 
engrossed in the new book.* 

What is the task of the study of the creative process in 
relation, for instance, to the disclosure of the essence of the 
realistic method? Its aim should be by means of the manuscript 
(added to all the other material available concerning the writer) 
to throw light on the nature of the ties between the image and 
its objective basis. 


*Let us recall Flaubert’s admission that he was at the point of fainting, 
erying with horror, as he conceived certain dramatic episodes in the life 
of Madame Bovary. 
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The creative process of the realistic writer aims basically 
to establish precise connections and interrelations between the 
object and its reflection. In studying the dynamics of the creative 
process one finds that the portrayal of typical characters under 
typical circumstances is not only the result of the writer’s work, 
but is, in fact, part of his guiding train of thought and so shapes 
the course of the searchings recorded in his manuscript. A 
writer’s recreation of the impressions of life, his approach to 
typification, may be disclosed in detail by exploring his creative 
laboratory. , 

This is attended by the complex task of classifying the 
various elements of the creative process. We can best explain 
this by again citing the example of Pushkin. Viewed in the 
light of artistic methods, the variations to be found in the man- 
uscripts of Pushkin the realist show him searching with the 
single aim of achieving analytical clarity and graphic vision of 
the objects he describes, of disclosing essence and causality, 
and finding the exact motives which prompt his heroes to act 
as they do. Here I should like to place special emphasis on 
the word searching, for the rough drafts of his manuscripts 
record precisely this—trial and error, exploration and experi- 
ments. These searchings have a singleness of purpose and can 
therefore be readily classified. ° 

The variations may be grouped, depending on their rela- 
tionship to the principles of the artistic method. 

One group, for instance, includes a search for the truest 
relationship between the image, emotions and their objective 
foundation—reflected in method. This in turn prompts varia- 
tions aimed to achieve concreteness and vividness of portrayal 
conveying the author’s conceptions of space, sound and color. 

Characteristically Pushkin began by recording his subjects, 
phenomena and processes drawn from reality. This is true even 
of those works which reflect mainly the poet’s subjective emo- 
tions and is evidenced in the process of the creation of a poem 
like “Demons,” where the opening words of the first draft 
determine the background: “The traveler rides,” the moon 
“shines imperceptibly upon the misty blizzard,” etc. The poet 
then goes on to concentrate upon the search for the complex 
interrelations between reality and the psychological associations 
to which it has given rise. The trends of Pushkin’s creative 
process are revealed in even sharper relief in his work on 
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“Poems Composed During a Sleepless Night” (all the drafts of 
this work have been preserved, from the first sketch to the 
finished text). Pushkin carefully deleted all imagery of an 
arbitrary and subjective nature (including the mystical, apoca- 
lyptic “hoofbeats of the pale horse” born in the stillness of the 
night), replacing such images with a chain of basically realistic 
associations. 

The process is still more sharply apparent in the poem, “If 
I Could Cherish My Sweetest and Most Childish Hope!” (1823). 

Here is a work of exceptionally tragic power. It was written 
while the poet was deeply involved in dramatic events both in 
his personal life and the social-political struggle of his era. He 
was bitterly disillusioned by many of the people whom he had 
once trusted and his old hopes gave way to doubts. It was then 
that he conceived a poem whose meaning is clear: was life worth 
living? The process of its creation is particularly interesting. 
Though the content is quite abstract in the final form, the vari- 
ous drafts reveal the poignant motives for the poet’s tragic 
emotions. Consider for instance, the following lines: 

“To the sphere that knows no death, nor prejudice’s blight,” 
But in the original draft we read: 

“. . . that knows no chains nor prejudice’s blight.” And 
later: 

“,.. that knows no ¢sars, nor prejudice’s blight.” 

That is how a universal, philosophic idea was transformed from 
an abstraction to an idea of political meaning (its further trans- 
formation was of course dictated by considerations of censor- 
ship). What is involved here is a struggle between dreams of 
a fictitious “world beyond life” and real life with all its tragedy, 
a struggle from which Pushkin emerged victorious. 

But to return to the overall problem, the attempt to classify 
the elements of the creative process. One group of variations, 
we find, is concerned with that creative assimilation through 
which Pushkin sought to establish the truest possible correlation 
between the objective basic image he conceived and the emotions 
this evoked. Here we have a clear view of how Pushkin’s imag- 
ination conceived his imagery. 

The group of variations concerned with the development of 
the situations at hand, the situations which reveal the hero’s 
character, are something else entirely. Here we have Pushkin’s 
search for the most varied possible situations in relation to 
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the surrounding world in which to place his heroes. Testing 
various relationships, he discarded some, altered others and 
accepted still others.* 

The development of his characters Eugene and Tatiana 
thus involves the development of their behavior, feelings, and 
orientation in minutest detail. At a first glance many of these 
variations seem to be nothing more than stylistic corrections. 
But their conceptual value is evident once they are examined 
in relation to the author’s chief task, the creation of profoundly 
individualized and typical characters. 

I would like to mention yet another group of variations 
important for an understanding of the birth of an image. Here 
the author in the course of his work discards rational and ab- 
stract considerations, developing instead the concrete and the 
graphic. The writing of the poem “Anchar” is a case in point. 
The final text contains lines which vividly express the boundless 
power of the tyrant who with one imperious glance alone sent 
a man to his death. But this was preceded by other, abstractly 
rational versions. 

“It was a man who sent a man 
Imperiously to Anchar!” 
Or: ht 
“It was a man who sent a man 
Indifferently to Anchar!” 
And finally: 
“It was a man who sent a man 
To Anchar with imperious eye!” 


As I suggest these methods for classifying the various ele- 
ments of the creative approach, I make no claim for their 
universal effectiveness. One must never forget that in the last 
analysis the writer is guided by a definite aim to which all his 
rewrites and variations are subjected. To verbalize that aim is 
the researcher’s chief difficulty. Without determining what the 
classifications are, however, it would be possible neither to an- 
alyze creative processes in their theoretical aspect nor to, observe 
the development of the creative method and its dynamics. 

Nor is the character of the creative process always the 
same. In Pushkin’s case it varied with the various stages of his 


*If we examine his lyrics, we find that he paid particular attention to 
determining his lyrical hero’s reactions to the surrounding world and to 
the emotions and psychological associations attending these reactions. 
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creative growth. Though he was a “poet of reality” even in his 
romantic period, his attention was often not on the essential 
traits of the people and events he described. His many drafts 
of “The Caucasian Captive,” for instance, contain specific ma- 
terial regarding the real source of the hero’s emotions: he is 
taken prisoner, we see him suffering and longing for his home- 
land. Yet all this is eventually discarded, leaving only an 
abstract, romantic, fleshless image: 


“His proud suffering he embraced.” 


At this period the poet’s attention was often fixed on ex- 
pressing emotions whose real source was not always disclosed. 
The heroes were not placed in varied situations in relation to 
the world around them, as Pushkin tried to do in his later 
works. This explains the comparatively limited attention he 
gave to qualitative considerations, his interest absorbed by emo- 
tional-lyrical coloring. But in his mature period his creative 
process was marked by a striving to discover the mainsprings 
of the behavior, action, thoughts and emotions of his heroes 
as well as the causality of events. This is evident in the manu- 
scripts of Eugene Onegin, Poltava and The Bronze Horseman. 

The psychology of creative work may add much that is in- 
teresting and useful to the theory of literature and esthetics. 
Consider for instance a comparative analysis of the psychology 
of the creative work of various writers, as based on their manu- 
scripts. Such an analysis would offer a deeper view of the 
differences in the structure of conceived images and their cor- 
relation with the objects described. Comparing the processes 
of Pushkin and Zhukovskii, one perceives the differences in their 
approach to working out images. Zhukovskii most frequently 
concentrates on reproducing subjective associations; and his 
creative process therefore follows a different pattern from 
Pushkin’s. Psychological associations are mostly separated from 
the object, the real source of emotion. This explains the same- 
ness of Zhukovskii’s descriptions, his abstract epithets and meta- 
phors, which are aimed not so much at disclosing the essential 
traits of the object described as at creating a stream of lyrical 
feeling, while the source that gave rise to them is either veiled 
or relegated to the mysterious “there.” A comparative study 
of the psychology of the creative work of various writers will 
therefore make it possible to identify various types of creative 
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processes, depending on the authors’ world outlook and the 
general features of the creative methods of each. 

The methods proposed in this article do not of course ex- 
haust the task we have posed. Undoubtedly they can be extended 
and supplemented. In conclusion we suggest a proposal of an 
organizational nature. For the purpose of studying the psychol- 
ogy of creativity it would be advisable to organize a research 
group of specialists in psychology, literature, art and other 
disciplines. It is best to initiate this at either Moscow or Lenin- 
grad Universities where it would be feasible to involve scholars 
of various specialties in such a group, organizing it on an inter- 
departmental basis. And obviously, in this group we must in- 
volve writers, masters of the written word. 

















A Painter's Notes 


By B. loganson 


On the eve of the First Congress of Artists of the Russian Federation 
a ranking painter and critic gives his ideas on realism versus abstractionism, 
form versus content and the social responsibility of the artist. (“An Artist’s 
Notes,” Kommunist, 1960, No. 8—=slightly abridged.) 


Today, on the eve of the Congress of Artists of the Russian 
Federation, I think we would do well to remind ourselves of the 
wealth, the specific features of Russian art which it is up to us 
to preserve and develop. Profound insight into man’s spiritual 
world has always been a characteristic of Russian art and Rus- 
sian literature as represented by the best minds of each epoch, 
with the result that depth of content was embodied in realistic 
forms of high artistic merit. These forms retained a genuinely 
national character. And we must say that an artist who is a 
convinced national through and through also becomes under- 
standable to the whole world. In determining the value of the 
artist to all of humanity we cannot gloss over his specific national 
features. 

Abstractionism, surrealism and every other type of “ultra- 
modern” art are completely non-national in substance. At an 
exhibition of abstract art no one is ever able to determine the 
nationality of the individual artist, whether Italian, English, 
French or Spanish. The abstract artist loses every vestige of his 
national personality. And the curious thing is that while they all 
seem to speak the same language they all remain mute for they 
all speak a universally unintelligible language. In that respect 
they are united. But it is a unification tantamount to segregation, 
because art expressed in a language that is mute cannot be un- 
derstood by anyone either at home or abroad. Whereas genuinely 
realistic art, springing as it does from life and addressed to liv- 
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ing people, directed toward life, communicates with audiences 
everywhere. 

We artists of the Russian Federation should not forget the 
brilliant accomplishments bequeathed to us by the best Russian 
artists of ages past. Here is a heritage of profound humanism, 
affection and concern for man, concern with the key problems of 
the people’s life and interests, a heritage of democratism, sin- 
cerity and penetration to the very core of human psychology. 

All these qualities we must develop in every way, not me- 
chanically of course but in accordance with the dictates of our 
time, the new outlook and the new conditions. 

Contemporaneity and a quest for form are two problems 
which inevitably occupy the minds of workers in all the arts. The 
concept of contemporaneity is a profound one, and any working 
definition of it must, for us, be linked with that of the modern 
style in Soviet art. A great deal is being said and written on the 
subject. Personally I cannot accept the line of reasoning of 
certain art critics and artists who have shifted the discussion 
to an abstract plane, treating style as detached from the sub- 
stance and specific features of our realities. Their debates point 
up a strange tendency to reduce the fighting character of our 
art. It is as though the revolutionary pathos which was asso- 
ciated with works of the Civil .War epoch, of the first years of 
Soviet power and the Patriotic War no longer remains art’s 
salient feature in the epoch of peaceful creative labor; as though 
the artist must now concentrate on a quest for style alone, sep- 
arating form from content. 

Yet form is not a goal in itself, divorced from the study 
of life. More important is how the artist understands and in- 
terprets life, and whether or not he perceives its central sub- 
stance and is capable of conveying to his audience the emotions 
and ideas springing from his observations. Lacking this, ab- 
stract discussion about a search for new forms, for a modern 
style, simply leads to confusion—especially among younger art- 
ists. Unfortunately, however, certain critics and a small segment 
of our younger painters have become engrossed in the pursuit of 
form for its own sake. The illness is a dangerous one—and one 
feels added apprehension at the thought that a number of our 
younger people, and even some of the middle-generation artists, 
have shifted their creativity to this purely stylistic quest. 

I think that any discussion of modern style must start with 
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this main proposition: what is the artist working for, what has 
accumulated in his soul, what has he experienced, pondered, what 
does he now want to tell his audience? What determines the art- 
ist’s position in art is how true and keen is his sense of the pulse 
of the life around him, how correctly he concentrates on the 
principal points, the determining aspects of our communist con- 
struction, the pivotal features he discerns in men and women 
building communism. 

If his searchings deviate from this central task ever so 
slightly, if he substitutes for them some sort of “purely stylistic” 
searchings as such, this in itself eliminates the question of con- 
temporaneity in his art, because often the quest for new forms 
in isolation from other important and complex tasks in practice 
leads not to new discoveries, but to a mere rehearsal of forms 
long since tried and discarded. 

I think that the now fashionable trend toward the flattened 
decorative poster type of art, often loud and bright, which rivets 
the attention and is considered very gay and colorful—and hence 
is accepted by some as evidence of the artist’s optimistic outlook 
on life—I think that this flattened decorative genre is not fruit- 
ful for us if we confuse it with monumental easel painting. In 
substance it is, in fact, often close to the searchings of the for- 
malists so in vogue during the years immediately preceding and 
immediately following the Revolution. 

I have no intention of minimizing the role of poster and 
decorative painting. The specific nature of laconic and even sym- 
bolic solutions is perfectly appropriate at times and is of vast 
emotional importance in the fulfilment of our tasks. But I must 
seriously object to the attempts of some artists mechanically to 
transfer these graphics methods to easel painting. Some defend 
this approach on the ground that it attests to modernity of style, 
calling it a positive development which enriches painting with the 
incisive, militant and instantly effective means that the poster, 
graphics and screen techniques have to offer. What is most 
alarming is that such discussions of modern style, of the pene- 
tration of graphic elements into painting, are conducted in terms 
of generalities, not in the concrete but the abstract. 

Can the flat statement be made that laconism, a certain 
symbolism and expressionism serve no useful purpose at all and 
are essentially opposed to painting? Of course not. Numerous 
examples exist in the history of the arts, when these methods 
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contributed to the fullest and most expressive depiction of man’s 
internal world. Suffice it to recall such classics as Serov, Goya, 
Daumier and others. But the point is that only the most effective 
use of such means, and harmony with the substance of the sub- 
ject, can result in the creation of full-blooded works of art. 

Speaking of easel painting, we cannot forget that painting 
is an art of dimensional plastic form and color sculpture in 
space, an art whose aim is to picture men in their interrelations, 
in the midst of social life and nature. But the main thing is 
that it must present their character portraits with fluidity, giving 
them a past, present and future. What I mean to say is that 
painting has the capacity to present simultaneously, in a single, 
possibly even static image, a portrait of enormous synthetic force 
beyond which we see man not only as he now is but also as he 
was and will be, with his ideas and feelings; it lets us imagine 
how much he has gone through, and the direction of his future. 
The art of painting is concrete, sensually concrete in the ex- 
treme; yet it is an art of profound thought and broad generaliza- 
tion. Painting as a medium for showing the visible world in 
plastic dimensional forms of visual images is extremely com- 
plex; and because it is a visual art which gives a graphic and 
faithful reflection of what we see, there is the danger of its simply 
setting down the external, the apparent. If that happens we 
are able to discern nothing of profound internal content. Then 
painting becomes naturalism, photography. 

A contemporaneity of theme and subject matter can never 
be equated with modernity of content. The theme, the subject may 
be modern, the canvas present people in modern dress against a 
modern background; in other words the picture may boast all the 
trappings of modern life and even a true-to-life situation which 
we easily recognize; but it will not be art unless behind all this 
we sense that the artist is conveying some important idea, that 
he wants to introduce us to something new, draw our attention 
to something, reveal some aspects of hitherto obscure reality or 
in some manner to rouse our emotions and deepen our admira- 
tion for the marvelous phenomena of our day, even though we 
may already be aware of them. If the artist sees them in a new 
light and they become part of his experience, he makes the 
spectator take a new and more positive view of what he has 
depicted. 

If there is a lack of such grand emotional tension and depth 
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of thought, if no full-blooded artistic image exists, then regard- 
less of what is shown on the canvas—pipes or cranes, ships or 
planes—we can never call a work modern in essence. Whether 
the artist wants it to or not, his work invariably reflects his own 
view of life. And if this happens to be modern, if he presents 
truthful reflections and does not merely try to give some sort 
of “modern stylistic solution,” his picture will be a genuinely 
modern work and a source of joy to the spectators. 


This attitude is opposed by attempts to speculate on such 
fads as modern style, laconism, symbols and expression. We see 
in practice the arguments of some artists and art critics bringing 
sad results: there are born too many canvases with only the 
external traits of our time, but lacking full-blooded realistic 
images. 

Against a background attesting to a new upsurge, a qualita- 
tively new stage in our painting as a whole which utilizes new 
themes and subjects and the images of our contemporaries, we 
see canvases by young artists which only for some obscure reason 
are classified as paintings. The techniques used by these artists 
have little in common with the concrete tasks of dimensional 
plastic painting. 

Here the artist has drawn symbolic figures, stressing acute 
compositional solutions, then given them an approximate, sym- 
bolic coating of paint. In other words the process of work itself 
suggests something wholly opposed to what the real painter 
does. For the real painter, having set himself the task of giving 
a true and full-bodied image of life, cannot give man approx- 
imate symbolic coloration. Nor can he merely for the sake of 
original twists and compositional solutions that will make his 
work sharp and unusual sacrifice achieving the utmost possible 
expression of a principal idea, of content. 

And I think that such pictures as Fresh Wind by Reiner or 
the triptych Magnitogortsy by Nikich, both seen at the Soviet 
Russia Exhibition, simply cannot be classified as paintings, nor 
even as posters, since they do not make full use of the poster’s 
specific expressive capacities and ignore the expressive media 
of easel painting. Not having made full use of the specific means 
of either the one art or the other, they are works which are 
neither here nor there. If the artist who has painted Magnito- 
gortsy continues to impoverish his painting technique and to 
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indulge in so-called graphic “laconism,” he will inevitably end up 
a schematic formalist. 

Happily such works at the exhibition are very few. The 
great majority are realistic comments on the modern scene. It 
is true that certain artists succeed to a greater degree than 
others. But we can still say with satisfaction that the main 
direction, the main trend is a victory for realism. I could name a 
great many names; and I would do just that were I concerned 
here with art criticism. But I have a different aim: I wish to 
point up the stability of the age-old foundations of realistic prin- 
ciples of painting. These have stood the test of time. Regardless 
of the variety of causes in which contemporaneity may be 
served up as an external stylistic trend, regardless of the intricate 
theoretical exercises indulged in by the group of critics who are 
championing flat painting, all the rest is a transient fad. Only 
full mobilization of all the techniques of spatial dimensional 
painting to express a great idea which causes the spectator to 
ponder and accept the image as part of his experience, only that 
is the genuine art of easel painting. Or is it that for the depiction 
of human feeling the dimensional art of Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
Surikov, Repin and Serov has at last become useless so that it 
can be simplified and reduced to flat painting? Such a suggestion 
is of course ridiculous. I might.be asked: “If as an example of 
vulgarization, of the schematized man, you give Nikich’s Magni- 
togortsy, can you also cite an example of the opposite—a full- 
bodied work conveying a great idea, stirring the viewer’s emo- 
tions, reflecting man’s internal world, causing us to pause 
and think of the many things that are happening in our coun- 
try?” My answer would be that there are a good many such 
works, beginning with the Tkachov brothers’ picture, Between 
Battles. This painting deals with the Civil War period, yet it is 
one hundred per cent modern. Its trend, and happily that of 
the bulk of the others, constitutes the main line of our painting 
today. 

But before I describe Between Battles I should like to touch 
upon the point that the opinion of the viewers is the determining 
opinion. When the Soviet spectator strolls through the exhibi- 
tion halls he expects to see everything the Great October Revolu- 
tion has done from the first day to this. And he does find a 
reflection of its heroic spirit in painting, sculpture and in 
graphics. There may be different assessments of the exhibits, 
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but there is one point on which the mass of spectators agree. 
The Soviet audience gives a positive evaluation to works of art 
which stir them and stimulate their minds and feelings. 

What is responsible for the lasting effect of a fine work of 
art? Associations, of course. Every normal man and woman has 
vast reserves of visual memory. On this rests the remembrance 
of faces seen at various times in various situations and our sense 
of the time of day: we are able to determine the time of day 
by the shades of light in sunny or cloudy weather. This ap- 
parently subtle capacity is the possession of every adult. The 
cumulative effect of combinations and shadings of light has 
instilled in him this habit, this conditioned reflex to determine 
the time of day. The same is true of facial expressions. I need 
say nothing of such obvious human reactions as laughter or 
tears. This applies also to the finer human emotional states. 
Thus we might say to a person, “You’re hiding something; 
there’s something on your mind which you do not want to talk 
to me about.” Endless examples may be given to illustrate the 
significance of human eye memory. And this “recording” of 
what has been repeatedly seen and fixed by time is the bridge 
between spectator and artistic production which makes it pos- 
sible to judge whether a work of art is truthful or not. Men 
judge the truthfulness of a work by what they have seen and 
experienced. Their concept of the world around them is con- 
nected with concepts of the dimensions of things and their 
color, both of which change with distance. And when a man 
sees on canvas a vivid and bright reflection of what he has 
experienced in life he is captivated by the art; from that mo- 
ment on the charm of art begins to exert its effect. 

Without this hypnotism the spectator would remain aloof 
regardless of the theme and subject of a work. This is what 
happens when a person sits in a theater watching a good play 
performed by a poor actor. But if the image is vivid and touches 
him to the quick, the power of the artist’s thinking will carry 
the spectator along, giving him deeper insight into the artist’s 
idea until he makes it his own. Do we have any works of such 
caliber at the exhibition? Yes, quite a few. The canvas by the 
Tkachov brothers, young artists who recently graduated from 
the Surikov Art Institute in Moscow, is one of them. These two 
have proven their talents in a number of pictures at various 
Moscow exhibitions. But we must have a separate discussion 
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of this particular picture, comparing it with their previous 
works since it may be called a mature work of art on a par 
with the work of outstanding Soviet artists. Put it to the severest 
test and it will pass with flying colors. Its first and most im- 
portant aspect is its concept of the specific features of Soviet 
man: under the most trying of Civil War conditions, between 
battles, a soldier calmly studies his grammar because he does 
not for a moment doubt that Soviet power will in the end be vic- 
torious and that socialism will begin to be built. 

Looking at the picture we are drawn into the profundity 
of art’s magic, until the present recedes and the mind’s eye 
recreates the years of the Civil War. The picture is alive with 
images of the recent past, we know the men well, they are our 
friends, as close to us as images brought to life by the pen of 
some great writer. A picture can only produce such an effect if 
the universal has been discovered in the individual. This is no 
invention. It is no scheme like the imaginary workers in Nikich’s 
Magnitogortsy. It is life itself. A young lad wearing the helmet 
of the Civil War period storming the fortress of science; a 
peasant in soldier’s greatcoat who with work-hardened fingers 
scrawls his a-b-c’s; the teacher, so charming in his simplicity; 
all these combine to give us a group of Soviet people with the 
future of their new state a part of their reality. Why does this 
picture convey the impression of great truth? Obviously because 
the talent of the young Tkachov brothers has developed their 
skill, the skill of the genuine realistic school. 

I have dwelt on the Tkachov picture because, together with 
other pictures as good, it becomes a striking continuation of the 
tradition of the great Russian realists of the turn of the cen- 
tury, who always started with the truths of contemporary life. 

The same line is found in the works of Korzhev. His pic- 
tures International, Homer (Working Studio), Man Raising a 
Banner are a thoughtful and wise description of the revolutionary 
times of 1905 and of the Civil War. Levitin’s October Rank-and- 
Filer may be included in this class. These are the most interesting 
among the vast numbers’ of canvases dealing with the historical 
and revolutionary theme. 

I find it much more difficult to give my impressions of the 
exhibition when I think of the paintings dealing with the 
modern scene, except of course the portraits. At this point I 
must mention a number of excellent portraits by Nechitailo from 
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his series Riazan Animal Breeders. There are many other fine 
paintings dealing with the present day, such genre scenes as 
Savchenkova’s Collective Farm Nursery. 

Pesis’ On the Outskirts is good too. I could name several 
excellent graphic works and sculptures. But I must stress that 
this is not a survey, I am merely offering a few examples to 
illustrate the idea that an easel work depicting man must above 
all be done by drawing on those rich means of expression which 
are peculiar to realistic painting. To master these media there 
is need for enormous effort and serious realistic schooling. 

The great works of art which survive through the ages have 
always been marked by a combination of meaningful content and 
perfect artistic means. The ideological content of a work of 
art can be expressed only in a full-bodied artistic image. It can 
be created only by complete mastery of the media which are 
specifically characteristic of this type of art. And the more 
significant, the more complex the tasks with which modern life 
challenges our art, the greater the demands on artistic skill. 

That is why now, on the eve of the First Congress of 
Artists of the Russian Federation, artists who have proved by 
their exhibition that they have not only turned to face the con- 
temporary scene but are solidly in the thick of present-day life, 
our most vital task is the further improvement of our skills. 

Art cannot survive approximation or carelessness. If the 
artist lacks a sufficiently sensitive eye and fails to see the various 
fine shades of his color scheme, transferring them to his canvas 
only “approximately,” if his drawing is only “about” right, if 
instead of seeing the whole he gropes for paltry details, his 
canvas will never be illumined with truth and vibrant life. 
Only high professional skill will bring the artist to the creation 
of genuinely original works, give him mastery of an original 
and expressive artistic vocabulary. For insufficient skill often 
results in loss of personality. If that happens it hardly matters 
whom one imitates—Deineka, Nissky, Plastov or Gerasimov. 

True artistic freedom comes when one’s own ideas and 
emotions are unhampered by tremor of unsure hand and eye. 
Confidence and ease as well as artistry come only as a result 
of intense systematic work, of the closest possible study of na- 
ture. Life has posed us the task of creating monumental uni- 
versal images of our contemporaries. It is impossible to arrive 
at such artistic synthesis without deep and allround analysis. 











EDUCATION 


Advice to Parents 


American newspaper and magazine readers have often sought advice 
on personal and family problems by submitting questions to these publi- 
cations. Soviet parents, similarly concerned with the proper rearing of their 
children, also seek expert advice. These questions and answers, taken from 
a journal published by the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, 
reveal the character traits which Soviet educators strive to have parents 
instill in their children. (“Answers to Parents’ Questions,” Semia i Shkola, 
1960, No. 3.) 


About Presents 


A. Popova (Moscow Region) writes: “Is it advisable to give 
children money to buy presents for their friends and teachers, 
and what kind of presents should parents give their children?” 

It is very good if your child likes to give presents to other 
children, to be nice to them, but until he has grown up and 
earns his own money it is better if he gives them something 
made with his own hands. The more thought, diligence and skill 
displayed by the children in making some particular thing, 
the more valuable it is. Besides, such a present may be more 
interesting than anything you could buy. 

The same applies to the presents which children give to 
adults. Often the children of one family or even of the whole 
house give collective gifts to their mothers, grandmothers or 
aunts on the 8th of March.* Working together on the gifts, 
the children are drawn closer to each other, acquire a healthy 
feeling of emulation and a desire to prepare the best possible 
presents. 

In some children’s institutions, in the kindergartens and 
schools, children give their teachers valuable collective or indi- 
vidual presents bought with money donated by their parents. 
Such gifts are inadmissible. On the 8th of March every woman 


[*International Women’s Day—Ed.] 
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teacher, as all other women, is very pleased with the congratu- 
lations and attention shown her by the pupils, but no gifts are 
necessary. A collective photograph, joint trips and excursions to 
other cities, these will always be a gratifying memory for her. 
These memories will be more precious than even the most expen- 
sive vase bought with the parents’ money. The children will be 
remembered if they make some visual aids for the school, plant 
trees on the school plot, or raise new kinds of flowers to decorate 
the school corridors and classrooms. 

Parents and relatives can always wait for their child’s 
birthday or some other holiday to buy him some useful thing 
or a toy. But in this case, too, it is very important to approach 
the matter tactfully and correctly. Giving presents to chil- 
dren for every good mark, for a single day of good behavior, 
has been repeatedly condemned and ridiculed in pedagogical 
literature. To give a child some present for successfully finishing 
the school year is quite a different thing. Only real red-letter 
days should be marked with presents. And once you decide to 
give your child a present, you should do it in such a way that 
the child will always have a happy memory not only of the 
present itself but of the love and warmth with which it was 
given. 


When to Do Homework 


A. Iakovleva (Stavropol Territory) writes: “My husband 
and I work all day, and our eldest son Vitia attends school 
during the second shift. That is why he does his homework 
without our supervision and not always thoroughly. Wouldn’t 
it be better if Vitia prepared his lessons in the evening when 
we come home from work? And one more question. Vitia loves 
drawing and is absolutely indifferent to reading. How can we 
teach him to love books?” 

1. To make Vitia do his homework in the evening does not 
seem right. First, because his schedule will be incorrect. During 
the first half of the day he will have nothing to do at all, while 
during the second half he will have too many things to do, right 
until he goes to bed, which is undesirable. Second, the boy 
may become used to doing his lessons only under his mother’s 
or father’s direct supervision, and this must be avoided. It would 
be much better if he learns to work independently whether his 
parents are at home or not. Besides, if he has nothing to do in 
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the morning when there is nobody there to look after him he 
may be up to some mischief. 

Thus, there is every reason to believe that it is better for 
Vitia to prepare his lessons in the morning. And if you want 
your son to make better progress, try to arrange it with the 
parents of one of Vitia’s classmates so that he could prepare his 
lessons together with their son or daughter. The best thing 
would be to have an arrangement with a family in which 
one of the adults stays home and can keep an eye on the children 
while they are doing their lessons. 

2. Vitia is too lazy to read because the process of reading 
is still too much of a strain for him. Later, when he learns to 
read easily he will gladly do it independently. Taking this into 
consideration, you should not force him to read because this can 
make him turn away from reading altogether. It is better to try 
and interest him in reading. You can read him something out 
loud and then stop at a particularly interesting point with the 
excuse that you are too busy to continue at the moment. Ask 
Vitia to finish the story and to tell you how it ended in the eve- 
ning. Tell him you are also very curious to find out. The first 
time leave him a short piece to finish, and then gradually make 
it longer. Try to use his love for drawing. Tell the boy to draw 
illustrations for what he reads, and to make his own reader’s 
album. With the librarian’s help choose books which tell of the 
art of painting and the lives of artists. 

In this way, by using various methods you can develop his 
interest in reading. 


Does It Mean Spoiling the Child? 


A. Kochetkova (Komi ASSR) writes: “I have two children, 
five-year-old Zhenia and four-year-old Liosha. I love them dearly. 
Every pay-day I buy them different toys and, in general, I try 
to satisfy their every wish. My husband is scolding me for spoil- 
ing **> children and making them used to squandering. Who 
is right?” 

Your husband is right when he says that you spoil your 
children. Of course, you should buy toys for them. But in this 
matter, as in everything else, you should be reasonable. When 
a child has too many toys, his attention wanders, he readily 
drops one toy to take another one, he does not treasure his old 
toy because it will soon be replaced by a new one. Too many 
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toys only hinder the development of children’s activities, their 
creative fantasy and ability to concentrate. Do not buy so many 
new toys. Put away some of the old ones which the children are 
not using at the moment. Together with your husband, tactfully 
show the children how to make their games more interesting 
with whatever toys they have. If your child is tired of some toy, 
quietly take it away and give him another one from your “re- 
serve.” By all means make your children do some easy work 
around the house. 


On Being Considerate 


E. Ponomareva (Tkibuli, Georgian SSR) writes: “Once my 
son told me that a ‘poor uncle’ had come and as usual asked for 
a ruble. But this time I answered that I did not have money 
(the man in question was a good-for-nothing who lived on the 
donations of ‘kindhearted’ citizens). 

“The boy looked at me in a queer way and said reproach- 
fully: ‘But he is so poor!’ What did the little fellow think of his 
Mother?” 

You were right. But you did not explain to your son why 
one must not be so senselessly “kindhearted.” You must explain 
to him in simple words that there are people who can, but do not 
want to, earn their money by honest work and go begging in- 
stead, using the money they get to buy vodka, etc. Abusing the 
trust and kindness of other people, they actually cheat them. 

You must teach your child to be considerate, but not by 
providing him with money for “charity.” You must teach him 
to be attentive to his friends, to his near and dear ones, and to 
his neighbors. Let him learn to help other people, not with his 
parents’ rubles but with his own efforts and through his own 
concern. To bring water or firewood for the old neighbor, to read 
a book to a bed-ridden patient, to look after somebody’s little 
child while the mother goes out for something, to share his 
extra pen or pencil with his comrades—there are numerous op- 
portunities for the child to be considerate. 














Parent-Teacher Cooperation 


By K. Z. Asaturova 


Cooperation between teachers and parents is a sine qua non of any 
properly functioning educational system. This article shows Soviet teachers 
what they must do to have parents reinforce the influence of the school. 
It appeared in an elementary school journal published by the RSFSR 
Ministry of Education (“Basic Features of Work with Parents of Ist to 4th 
Grade Pupils,” Nachal’naia Shkola, 1960, No. 3.) 


The influence of the teacher on the pupil is immeasurably 
greater when it is supported by the family, when the friendly, 
joint cooperation of the school and family has been established. 
And this is understandable, for then the demands made on the 
children are coordinated and a single policy is pursued in influ- 
encing the child. 

Unfortunately, the parents and other members of the fam- 
ily are by no means always prepared to cooperate with the 
school and the teacher in this work. Hence, the successful ful- 
fillment of the school’s tasks as regards both educating and 
bringing up the children depends on the skill of the teacher, on 
how carefully her work with the children and the parents has 
been thought out. 

In this connection the elementary school teachers are faced 
with a particularly responsible task. 

Parents of pupils in the 1st to 4th grades are usually young 
and inexperienced. They particularly need qualified, tactful ad- 
vice. Most of the parents are very much interested in school life 
and the success of their children. This makes it easier for the 
teacher to get to know the families of her pupils closely. 


When the teacher is attentive and tactful and is able to 
give capable aid, the parents are drawn to the school, they 
feel the need to visit it more often, and readily turn to the 
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teacher for advice, while frankly telling her about their diffi- 
culties and failures. 

To achieve greater success in her work with the parents the 
teacher must be very sensitive, tactful and attentive. 


The teacher will have greater authority with the parents 
if her counsel and aid are concrete and individualized, and if the 
family in question is able to follow the advice given. It is 
therefore necessary that the teacher should have a good knowl- 
edge of not only her pupil, but also the pupil’s family, its living 
conditions, how many people there are in the family, its cultural 
level, which members of the family influence the child and how, 
what difficulties the family experiences in bringing up the child 
and what aid it needs, what the child’s state of health is and how 
his work and leisure at home are organized. 


In particular, the teacher must know if there is any gap 
between the upbringing of the child in the family and in school. 
There is no need to deny that the incompetent or indifferent ap- 
proach of some parents to their children often interferes with 
the demands made by the teachers on the pupils. 


The teacher obtains the necessary information about the 
family and the child either personally, by visiting the family 
and contacting the parents, or through the aid of parent activists 
who, at the teacher’s request, visit the homes of several pupils, 
observe the life of the children, and find out various things which 
the teacher needs to know. 

ake * ok 


The teacher can influence the family in many ways. We shall 
mention the principal features of the teacher’s work with par- 
ents. 

It is commonly agreed that the elementary school teacher’s 
authority with the pupils is tremendous. It is a rare pupil 
who does not say at home: “And our teacher said this... .” 
The opinion of the teacher is indisputable as far as the child is 
concerned. Such an attitude on the part of the pupil towards the 
teacher is very valuable, for it enhances the teacher’s influence 
and makes it easier for her to brings up the child. It is also im- 
portant for the parents to have authority with their children. 
However, when two such important educational factors as the 
authority of the teacher and that of the parents are in conflict 
with one another, it not only does not contribute to the upbring- 
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ing of the child, but hampers it. Such a situation occurs when 
the parents and the teacher do not agree on the demands they 
make on the pupil. In this case each undermines the other’s au- 
thority with the child. Sometimes a teacher, in reprimanding 
a pupil, may say with a touch of scorn in her voice: “I don’t 
know what your parents must be thinking of!” or “Tell your 
mother . . .” whereas the parents, in turn, express such opinions 
as: “I don’t care what your teacher says,” “We know how they 
do things at school,” or “I can’t imagine how they teach you 
children,” etc. 

The teacher and the parents should support one another in 
their demands, rewards and punishments. The teacher, of course, 
cannot expect the parents to be the first to talk with her about 
problems. It is the school and the teacher that should display 
initiative here. 

Some parents who fail to understand the significance of a 
particular requirement of the school feel it does not merit their 
attention and underestimate its value. The children immediately 
sense this and they themselves soon begin to be indifferent to 
the school’s demands. There are also cases when a child simply 
ignores them, is skeptical about them, or even openly sneers 
at them. The teacher must explain to the parents what is re- 
quired of the child and why. She often has to spend a great deal 
of time to convince the parents, and to explain things to them, 
giving facts from the life of their child to show how an incor- 
rect attitude on the part of the adults to the demands of the 
school influences the behavior of the children and makes their 
upbringing difficult. The teacher must exercise much self-re- 
straint when doing this, for not all parents see their mistakes 
quickly enough, and sometimes simply do not wish to admit 
them. A tactful approach on the part of the teacher makes it 
easier for the mothers and fathers of the children to admit their 
mistakes and to correct them. 

There are occasions when resolute intervention in family 
affairs is necessary, when one or the other parent has to be 
called to order and made to adopt a different attitude towards 
his parental duty. The fellow-workers of the parent in question 
may be of great help to the teacher in such cases. 

The teacher rather frequently comes across families in 
which the adults disagree on the demands they make on the 
child. The father may not support the demands of the mother, 
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or vice-versa, or the demands made by both father and mother 
are violated by the grandfather or grandmother who is inclined 
to spoil the child. Children immediately feel this family discord 
as regards the demands made on them and are quick to take 
advantage of the situation in order to satisfy their own wishes 
and caprices. This is also frequently reflected in the attitude of 
the child towards his duties as a pupil. 

From the very beginning, when the child is still small, the 
teacher should try to influence the parents and explain to them 
the importance of a uniform approach to the upbringing of the 
child. Even the most attentive, thoughtful parents frequently 
find themselves in a quandary when the child is disobedient, 
capricious, stubborn, absent-minded, or inattentive. The teacher, 
who has had experience in working with children and knows the 
age peculiarities and child psychology, can help the parents by 
advising them how best to act in a given situation and by her 
own personal influence on the child. If necessary, she even calls 
upon the group opinion of the children’s collective in organizing 
mutual comradely aid to the schoolchildren. 

In order to reach a uniform policy in influencing the pupils 
and to achieve the necessary mutual understanding with the 
parents, it is of great importance that the teacher and parents 
study the children together. To accomplish this, the teacher 
observes the child in school and the parents do so in the family, 
they exchange their observations and agree on how to continue 
their work with the child. For instance, they may study the 
reasons which make it difficult for the child to master a particu- 
lar subject, the peculiarities of the child’s behavior and charac- 
ter, his attitude towards work in school and at home, his range 
of interests, relationships with his comrades, etc. 

Such a joint study of the child helps to correctly evaluate 
the pupil’s progress in his studies and his behavior, and also 
to determine the kind of work that should be done with him 
in the future. 

The school and the parents must first of all be in agreement 
on the school work of the children. With this in view, the parents 
should be told exactly what the child’s daily schedule should be, 
they should be made to understand why children should do their 
work at the same time every day, why they should alternate 
work and rest, be out in the fresh air, etc. 

The parents must know what the teacher’s demands are 
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as regards the place where the child works, how he should keep 
his notebooks, report card and textbooks. 

It is important that the family have a correct attitude to- 
wards the children’s work and that they respect this work. This 
is achieved by stressing the significance of homework and the 
importance of providing the necessary conditions for doing it. 
It is intolerable, for instance, when parents say to a Ist-grade 
pupil, and with a smile at that: “Think of it, homework! All 
you have to do is to draw your ABC’s and you can’t even do that 
decently!” They may even switch on the radio or talk loudly 
while the child is doing his homework. 

The parents must be shown how to check on the work of 
the children. The teacher must explain to them the nature and 
importance of such a check, the kind of help they should give the 
children, and how best to give this aid. 

If the parents understand all this they will begin to make 
the same demands on their child as the teacher does, and the 
children will no longer be able to offer such widespread excuses 
as: “Our teacher told us to do it this way, and you don’t under- 
stand, Mama.” At the same time, the child frequently does not do 
things as required. Serious attention must also be paid to having 
uniform demands made on the child as regards helping around 
the house. Parents often consider their children helpless, are 
sorry for them, and do not teach them to perform even the most 
elementary household tasks, do not make them take care of their 
own things, or help their elders as well as they can. 

There is another reason why the adults do not ask the chil- 
dren to do anything at home. Youngsters are not yet able to 
perform the task entrusted to them quickly and well. This 
frequently irritates their impatient parents who prefer to do 
everything themselves instead of helping the child acquire the 
necessary skills. 

Needless to say, it is intolerable to have a situation in which 
the school demands that the pupil do some work but the family 
does not permit him to do anything while the adults themselves 
try to do everything for him. 

It is, therefore, the task of the teacher to explain to the 
parents the significance of the children’s work training in school 
and at home, and the need to develop work habits in them, to 
teach them to take care of themselves. 

For instance, the parents must know that the children 
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should help to take care of the home, their clothing and foot- 
wear, to look after their younger brothers and sisters, help in 
the garden as much as they can, help to prepare food and clean 
up after meals, go on errands to buy things for the house, etc. 
In this connection, the teacher should explain concretely just 
what kind of work the child is capable of doing. 

In the elementary school the pupils prepare to join and later 
do join the ranks of the Young Pioneers. 

The Stages of the Young Pioneer concretely and clearly 
outline the types of work for each age. If the parents wish to 
help their children become good Pioneers, they themselves must 
know what the “Stages of the Young Pioneer” are. The teacher 
should not only acquaint the parents with these “Stages” but, 
taking local conditions into consideration, she should advise them 
what their children can do at home in order to become worthy 
Pioneers. 

Parents must know something about the nature and sig- 
nificance of the “Octoberite” groups,* the role of individual 
and collective work by the children in these groups, and how 
the families can help them. 

The work training of the children in the family requires 
that the parents have a skillful approach and a knowledge of 
the principal methods of teaching the children to fulfill particu- 
lar work assignments independently and conscientiously. The 
parents should be told of the great educational significance of 
distributing the household duties so that each member of the 
family knows exactly what he must do, of having the children 
work together with the adults as much as possible, of checking 
up on the way the children perform the little tasks entrusted to 
them, of a sensitive attitude towards the initiative and striving 
of the children to be independent, of bearing in mind the phys- 
ical strength of the child and his individual peculiarities, etc. 

Nor should the teacher fail to call the attention of the par- 
ents to the great importance of a correct attitude towards the 
socially useful work of the children and towards their work in 
school. 

* * * 

It is in the elementary school that conscious discipline is 
developed, that the foundations for it are laid. It is, therefore, 
especially important to make clear-cut demands as regards dis- 


*[Organizations for young children in the primary grades—Ed.] 
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cipline from the time the children first begin school and to 
maintain these demands constantly and on a high level. This 
helps to develop the necessary habits of behavior in the pupils. 

The school cannot instill discipline in a child if the family 
does not make the same demands on him. The family must have 
a clear idea of what the school’s requirements are as regards 
discipline and their significance. 

The greatest difficulties in developing a sense of discipline 
result from the lack of coordination between the school and the 
family in the matter of rewards and punishments. When there 
is no consistent contact and understanding between the teacher 
and the parents we frequently come across such intolerable cases 
as a child being punished for bad behavior at home, whereas 
at school the teacher and the children’s collective, who do not 
know what happened at home, praise the child. Or, on the con- 
trary, a pupil may have behaved badly at school whereas at home 
he is rewarded with sweets, money for recreation, etc. 

It should be noted in this connection that it is especially 
harmful for the moral training of the child when the parents 
deliberately hide from the teacher the fact that their son or 
daughter has behaved badly because they do not wish to “hurt” 
the child at school. The teacher must explain to the parents the 
harm caused to the child in this case, and must show them the 
possible consequences of such an erroneous understanding of 
what is good for their child. 

* * * 

Nor must the teacher overlook the physical training of the 
child in the family. Parents have the greatest difficulty when it 
comes to establishing a proper daily schedule for their children. 
It is particularly difficult to make the children observe a definite 
schedule when the adults of the family go to work and the chil- 
dren, who do not know how to plan their time, are left to them- 
selves and do not observe any schedule at all. Obviously it is the 
task of the teacher not only to speak to the parents about how 
best to distribute the time between mental work, physical work 
and recreation. She should also, in each concrete case, advise 
the family how to get out of the difficult situation, and should 
take some corresponding measures herself (such as personally 
influencing the child, organizing a check-up by other parents, 
and influencing the child through the children’s collective). 
As yet, not all families pay due attention to strengthening 
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the child physically. The teacher, therefore, arranges talks by 
a doctor for the parents on how to strengthen the body of the 
child (taking rubdowns, air baths, etc.), and by the physical 
culture teacher on the importance of doing exercises in the morn- 
ing, and on winter and summer sports. But talks in themselves 
are not enough. Throughout the entire school year the teacher 
must check up on how all this advice is being followed by the 
pupils. 

Sanitary and hygienic habits are acquired by children 
in the pre-school age (in the family and kindergarten). In the 
elementary school much has to be done to instill them firmly and 
to develop the necessary habits. In families where the adults 
themselves observe them and do not tolerate their violation, the 
child readily masters these habits. Therefore, the teacher’s task 
is.to emphasize the importance of sanitary and hygienic habits, 
especially among those families which lack them. This work can 
be conducted not only by the teacher herself, but also by other 
parents at her request, for it is not sufficient merely to carry 
on sanitary and hygienic education through lectures and talks 
with the parents at school. 

The best results are obtained by the teacher in personal talks 
with the parents at home, for there she has an opportunity to 
study the surroundings, the cultural level, the difficulties of the 
family, and to determine what it is capable of doing. 

One frequently comes across pupils whose vision or hearing 
is poor, who have adenoids, or enlarged tonsils, etc. It is very 
important that these physical handicaps be taken care of in 
time. If insufficient attention is paid to this in the family, the 
parents must be told how a careless attitude towards the health 
of the child can harm his development. 

* oe * 

All the main habits of cultured behavior which a person 
needs throughout his life are established in the primary school. 
In general, politeness and cultured practices, good manners, neat- 
ness in appearance and cultured speech can all be acquired 
through the educational work conducted at home and in the 
school. The child absorbs a great deal almost unconsciously, 
mechanically, through imitating adults. It is therefore import- 
ant, from an educational point of view, that the adults them- 
selves observe the standards of cultured behavior. The teacher 
can exercise great influence in this connection. General discus- 
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sions at parents’ meetings, as well as discussions with small 
groups of parents, can mean a lot. But additional work must be 
carried on among those families which particularly concern the 
teacher in this respect. More profound explanations must be 
given there, and the demands made on the family must be more 
persistent. Sometimes it is even necessary to demonstrate what 
is required. 

The parents must be convinced of the importance of setting 
good examples of behavior. They must be advised to show the 
children how to behave in various cases, and to continually watch 
and check up on them to see if these demands are fulfilled. 

The cultural level of a person is determined by the way he 
works, conducts himself, and spends his leisure. The ability to 
organize one’s leisure in a cultured way is developed from one’s 
childhood years. The pupils should be instilled with the desire 
to read good fiction, listen to music, go to the theater, cinema, 
museum, collect all sorts of things, draw, embroider, mold, cut 
things out of wood, etc. Parents are frequently bothered by the 
following question: How can we arouse and maintain an interest 
in reading or music, for instance? The teacher must come to 
their aid with advice and instruction. 

The organization of schoolchildren’s leisure calls for di- 
verse knowledge and abilities. It is therefore difficult for the 
teacher, by herself, to satisfy all the needs of the children. The 
parents of the youngsters can be of great help here, for one of 
them is sure to know how to sew and embroider, draw, cut 
things out of wood, dance and sing. The teacher should there- 
fore involve such parents in work with the pupils of her class. 

As a rule, a group of parent activists is organized to help 
conduct work outside the class. These parents are called upon 
by the teachers when organizing excursions of the children and 
visits to the theater, museum, cinema and circus. The parents 
should also be invited to be on duty in the school in the morning 
at the beginning of lessons, during recess periods, in the dining 
room, and when the children leave the school for home. 

In drawing the parents into the extra-curricular activities 
of the pupils, the teacher must give them adequate instruction 
and constantly supervise their work. 

The teacher’s instructions must be drawn up with special 
care for cases of individual work by a member of the activist 
group with a particular family. The authority of the activist 
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with the members of the family to which he is sent must be 
tactfully supported. 

The activist parent must know exactly what he is to discuss 
with the family and he must be given detailed information about 
the pupil, his merits and failings, the problems that must be 
solved and what, approximately, the family itself might be able 
to do in this connection. 

In addition to the talks given in the home, individual and 
group talks are held with the parents in the school. 

The parents feel very uncomfortable if the teacher conducts 
these talks in a harsh tone, hurriedly, during a recess period, 
and right in the corridor in the presence of children or other 
teachers. When the shortcomings of a son or daughter are the 
subject of the talk, the parents feel not only uncomfortable, but 
also sick at heart. The teacher should therefore be very tactful, 
talk with the parents in a quiet atmosphere (preferably after 
lessons are over), and give concrete advice. 

The parents’ meeting is the most widespread form of work 
with the family. It is most interesting for the parents when the 
teacher varies the methods of conducting it so as to acquaint 
the parents with the progress of their children and to show 
them concretely the work that has to be done in the family. It 
is helpful when the parents sit down at the pupils’ desks and 
look through the children’s notebooks. 

A comparison of the work of various pupils (those who are 
diligent and those who are lazy, those who make progress in 
their work and those that lag behind) is of great value. The 
parents are able to see the criteria that are used in marking 
their children. In such cases the requirements of the teacher 
are visually confirmed by observing the work of the pupils. 

When the teacher organizes performances for these parents’ 
meetings and shows what the children can do, the parents are 
particularly happy. 

At class meetings of parents it is desirable to have an ex- 
change of experiences on bringing up the children at home. The 
successful experience of a family which lives in about the same 
conditions and the same surroundings usually serves as a con- 
vincing argument for parents. Such meetings are also useful in 
that the fathers and mothers of the pupils come to know one 
another better and discuss common problems together. That has 
a favorable effect upon the educational work with the children. 
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When the State 
Has Withered Away 


By Georgi Shakhnazarov 


In the light of the Marxist theory of the state, the author discusses the 
process by which voluntary public bodies will replace state institutions in 
various spheres of life. (“From the State to Communist Self-Government,” 
Politicheskoe Samoob ie, 1960, No. 8—slightly abridged.) 





Born of the division of society into classes, the state became 
the main instrument through which the class in power consoli- 
dated its rule. This was the nature of the state under slavery 
and feudalism and such it remains under capitalism. With the 
victory of the socialist revolution the proletarian state rises on 
the ruins of the bourgeois state. With the aid of this new state 
the working people, led by the working class and its Communist 
Party, put an end to all exploitation of man by man and build a 
classless, communist society. Once the proletarian state has dis- 
charged its mission it will wither away under communism. 

The withering away of the state is a natural historical proc- 
ess which depends upon definite conditions. The state is not 
abolished all at once. After destroying the bourgeois state the 
proletariat must then establish its own dictatorship and create 
a socialist state apparatus, without which it would be impossible 
to build socialism and later communism. The state does not die 
like a sick and exhausted senile organism which has lost its 
viability: the socialist state—the last and final form of the 
state—is needed to perform its progressive tasks, operating 
in accordance with the laws of social development. Only that 
which interferes with social progress is doomed to extinction. 
The state withers away: some of its functions and institutions 
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vanish gradually since the need for them has been obviated 
while others, connected with the administration of social affairs, 
lose their political character and become direct communist self- 
government. 

Consequently the main precondition for the withering away 
of the state is the accomplishment of its historic mission, the 
building of communism. In order to accomplish this the socialist 
state must be constantly strengthened and developed, for the 
more complex the work facing it, the more flawless and enduring 
an instrument is needed for this purpose. In addition, it is self- 
evident that the state must remain in existence even under 
communism just so long as there is danger of military attack 
from imperialist states. 

It is against the need to strengthen and develop the socialist 
state that modern revisionists protest most vigorously exactly 
as their ideological predecessors did forty years ago. In their 
opinion the consolidation of the state and its withering away 
are mutually exclusive processes and any talk about the further 
development of the state therefore becomes an act of apostasy 
in regard to Marxism; while they, the revisionists, are the “true 
Marxists” who insist on limiting state interference in economic 
life, in administration of public enterprises directly by produc- 
tion teams (as is advocated in Yugoslavia), and so forth. The 
net result of such a course would be for the state to be reduced 
to the role of “night watchman” charged with seeing that every- 
thing was in order. As for questions of how social relationships 
develop and whether society as a whole advances toward social- 
ism or is marking time, none of this is regarded as the affair 
of the “night watchman.” 

Greater distortion of the meaning of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of the state is hardly possible. In reasoning as they do 
the revisionists simply ignore the fundamental difference be- 
tween the class substance of the bourgeois and the socialist state. 
Therein we have the essence of the problem. 

ae ” * 

There exists a general concept of the state as an instrument 
in the hands of one class for the suppression of other classes. 
This is a correct concept essential to science, but like any other 
generalization it cannot cover all the varied manifestations of 
reality and is correct only insofar as it concerns the most general 
features of the state. As for the essence of any given state, 
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this cannot be understood without an analysis of the class 
substance of state power which determines the form of its 
organization and the basic trends of state policy. 

If we keep this in mind, it is impossible to confuse the 
bourgeois state with the socialist state, as the revisionists de- 
liberately do when they pretend they cannot distinguish between 
“right” and “left.” What is meant by “consolidation” with re- 
gard to the bourgeois state? Only one thing: growing bureauc- 
racy, a strengthening of the police, court and other punitive 
organs, the use of greater repression against the working peo- 
ple, restriction of political liberties, recourse to more treacher- 
ous or cruel methods of class rule. It stands to reason that the 
organized labor movement and the progressive forces which 
defend the democratic achievements of the people manage in 
certain cases to exert a stronger influence upon state policy. 
Every success of the working people should be estimated as a 
factor which weakens rather than strengthens the bourgeois 
state. 

The very opposite may be observed under socialism. Con- 
solidation of the socialist state presupposes in the first place 
greater development of democracy, a broader social base of state 
power, enlistment of increasing numbers of working people in 
the direct work of administration, and finally the use of methods 
of persuasion and explanation on a constantly larger scale where 
coercion and administrative measures had to be used before. 

Naturally as long as there is still danger of military attack 
from imperialist states which form aggressive blocs, the social- 
ist state is obliged to continue perfecting its armed forces and 
strengthening its security organs which are pointed primarily 
against the provocations of imperialism. This consolidation, 
which is essential for safeguarding the gains of socialism, is 
largely achieved thanks to the revolutionary vigilance of the 
working people, to their readiness for active cooperation with 
state security organs, for making short shrift of imperialist 
provocations. 

What then explains the fact that the same concepts of 
strengthening and weakening acquire opposite meanings when 
applied to the bourgeois and the socialist state? The bourgecis 
state is an instrument in the hands of the exploiting minority 
for suppressing the exploited majority, while the socialist state 
is an instrument in the hands of the workers and peasants, or 
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the majority, for suppressing the exploiting minority. Moreover 
in the course of socialist construction the exploiting classes are 
liquidated and there is no one left to suppress except individual 
criminals. Unlike all earlier states, the socialist state performs 
a colossal constructive task, serving as the main instrument for 
reorganizing society along communist lines. 

It may be said that the fundamental distinction between the 
socialist state and all earlier social and economic formations is 
a matter of difference in functions, the chief of these—economic, 
cultural and educational organization—being fully indigenous 
to the socialist state alone. 

Naturally exploiting states in one or another way also in- 
tervene in economic life. Thus for instance the ancient tyrannies 
of the East, situated in semi-desert territories, organized the 
construction and use of irrigation canals without which produc- 
tion and human life itself were unthinkable. Similarly modern 
capitalist states take charge of the organization of transport, 
communications, public education and other services, the nature 
of which insistently requires centralized administration (as, for 
instance, protection against natural calamities, like the construc- 
tion of dams in the Netherlands). But this interference does 
not affect the basic branches of economy and culture where 
capital rules; the main function of the bourgeois state is sup- 
pression of the working people. It is not accidental that while 
spending colossal funds on armaments, on the maintenance of 
the police and of prisons, these states allocate mere pennies for 
the construction of schools or hospitals. In some cases important 
branches of state administration such as railways are simply 
entrusted to private companies. 

That is why we say that economic, organizational and also 
cultural and educational functions are performed only by the 
socialist state which plans and directs the entire development 
of the national economy and of culture, seeking to satisfy social 
and personal requirements. 

However it is more than a matter of economic, organiza- 
tional, cultural and educational functions being performed by the 
socialist state but not by the exploiting state. Equally important 
to understand is that by their very nature these functions under 
socialism are not only state business but also extremely import- 
ant social functions which will remain in effect even after the 
state has withered away. 
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And indeed it would be impossible to conceive of a com- 
munist society, even after the state has withered away, con- 
tinuing to exist without organized and rationally centralized 
planning of the national economy, distribution of resources 
and labor power among its branches, guidance in science and 
other cultural spheres. In fact under communism the demands 
of society for such organization will be much greater. 

This is already being fully borne out by the experience of 
communist construction in the USSR. With the advance toward 
communism the economic organization and cultural and educa- 
tional activities of the Soviet state are constantly growing in 
scope. A good illustration of this process is the steadily growing 
role of public services. Thanks to rapid economic progress and 
an increase in social wealth the state is in a position gradually 
to take over responsibility for satisfying a constantly growing 
range of essential human requirements. This is true for such 
spheres of responsibility as providing rest and recreation facili- 
ties for the working people, development and improvement of 
public catering, housing and other services. Children are now 
being educated free of charge. At the same time steps have 
been taken to extend the network of boarding schools where 
some children receive their education and full maintenance at 
state expense. ‘ 

When we speak of these activities we draw no distinction 
between the state and society. As they constantly improve, state 
functions gradually develop into social functions. In this process 
the state begins to wither away and is replaced by the whole of 
organized society. This process has found its basic scientific 
substantiation at the Twenty-first Congress of the CPSU; its 
essence is expressed in the remarkable definition: 

“Understood dialectically, the withering away of the state 
is the development of socialist statehood into communist social 
self-government. Under communism, some of the social func- 
tions similar to present state functions will remain, but their 
nature and the methods of their performance will be different 
than at the current stage of development” (Twenty-first Extra- 
ordinary Congress of the CPSU, Stenographic Record, Vol. 1, 
p. 102). 

In what way will these changes manifest themselves? Pri- 
marily in that state functions will gradually lose their political 
character, passing as has already been mentioned to the juris- 
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diction of communist self-governing institutions. Nor will these 
institutions mushroom out of nothing. They can only originate 
in consequence of the overall development of socialist democracy, 
especially out of the improvement of corresponding state in- 
stitutions. 

Of particular interest in this connection is an analysis of 
the nature and probable sequence of the processes themselves 
of substitution and the transfer of functions. It is with some 
of these questions that we are concerned in this article. 

* * * 


To begin with, let us list the institutions of which the 
socialist state is composed. First, there is the system of organs 
of power and administration. Next are the organs for mainten- 
ance of law and order, the militia, procurator’s* offices and the 
courts. Lastly there are the defense services, the army. 


The question of an army is connected with the conclusion 
reached by the Eighteenth Congress of the Party that under 
communism the state will remain until such time as danger of 
foreign aggression has disappeared. Clearly this deduction pre- 
supposes primarily the maintenance of defensive armed forces 
capable of dealing a crushing defeat to an imperialist aggressor. 


Substantial changes in the balance of world forces have 
taken place in our time. As a result of the rapid development 
of the USSR and all the other countries of the socialist common- 
wealth of nations, and largely thanks to the progress of science 
and technology, the forces of socialism have become invincible. 
More than that, each day this process of development brings us 
nearer the point where the socialist countries will possess such 
superiority in the economic—hence potentially also in the mili- 
tary—sphere as to make it impossible for the imperialists to 
try to unleash war against the socialist camp. 


Any imperialist state or group of states finding itself in a 
position of superiority, temporary though this might be, would 
lose no time in taking advantage of it. The very opposite policy 
is dictated in identica! circumstances by the nature of socialism. 
Carrying on its consistent struggle for peace, the Soviet Union 
has taken the initiative in proposing general disarmament. Our 
basic aim in the realm of foreign policy is a world without arma- 
ments. And the stronger the socialist camp becomes, the more 


{*Office having prosecuting and judicial functions.—Ed.] 
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reason there is for the imperialist states to accept this proposal. 

While we are optimists and believe in the possibility of 
preventing war, we are fully aware of the complexity of such an 
act as general disarmament. We cannot lose sight of the fact 
that the monopolies which make profits on war supplies play 
a predominant role in the economic and political life of the 
leading imperialist countries. For this reason the possibility of 
disarmament does not obviate the necessity of strengthening 
our country’s defense capacity but on the contrary makes it 
even more essential. : 

As regards the army, we are guided by a single considera- 
tion, namely, the still present danger of military attack by the 
imperialists. Should this danger disappear the army will die 
away. It will simply be disbanded once there is no further need 
for it. 

When we speak of such organs of the state as the courts, 
the prosecuting magistracy and the militia, however, the picture 
is altogether different. These organs perform the important 
function of maintaining public law and order, and so must be 
maintained in any society. Consequently if we speak of the con- 
ditions under which courts and allied institutions wither away, 
we must first establish in what way public order will be main- 
tained under communism. , 

The answer is self-evident. The high social consciousness 
of all members of our future society, to whom observance of the 
rules of social behavior will have become a habit, will be suffi- 
cient guarantee of order. 

We are far from picturing communist society as some sort 
of a world of courteous angels with pink wings. Despite their 
exceptional level of social consciousness the members of com- 
munist society—and our contemporaries and compatriots are 
destined to be among the first of these—will be men and women 
with varied needs, sentiments and passions; hence contradic- 
tions and a certain amount of clashes of opinion and interests 
will be inevitable. 

A high level of consciousness among the members of com- 
munist society need not mean an absence of emotions but an 
ability to control them, a rationality which directs their actions, 
self-control and high and sincere regard for the dignity of others. 

Nevertheless it would be an absurdity to deny the possibility 
of accidents even in an environment such as that. Years ago 
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Lenin referred to this (see Collected Works, 4th Russian ed., Vol. 
25, p. 435), and the same idea is emphasized in statements by 
N. S. Khrushchev. Society is a most complex mechanism and even 
when it has reached a high degree of perfection it cannot be 
guaranteed against occasional offenses and crimes. There may 
for instance be abuses of office born of a desire to take undue 
risks, of excessive self-assurance or negligence; there may also 
be serious offenses committed in anger or recklessness. 

The very fact that such occurrences will come to be consid- 
ered exceptional will in the final analysis obviate the need for 
any special organs for maintaining order. Speaking of the need 
for suppressing exceptional occurrences, Lenin once emphasized 
that this does not require any special apparatus, that it will be 
done by the people themselves with “the same simplicity and 
ease with which even in modern society any crowd of civilized 
people breaks up a brawl or prevents an act of violence against 
a woman” (Collected Works, 4th Russian ed., Vol. 25, pp. 435-6). 
However the need for special institutions may be obviated only 
when the whole of society becomes a collective, continuously 
operating body for the maintenance of order. 

None of this presupposes the existence of a general court to 
deal with all those who are guilty of offenses. Rather, swift re- 
action by the public will make it possible to prevent and mini- 
mize crime. The precondition for such effective and determined 
action in the name of justice and order will be the awakening 
in people of such a deep, habitual sense of collectivism that any 
group will under any circumstances consider itself authorita- 
tively representing all of society. In such a milieu it becomes a 
habit with any person to act promptly for the maintenance of 
public order in much the same way as he is accustomed to ob- 
serve the rules of social behavior himself. This new habit rests 
upon the knowledge that he will not be acting alone, that his 
actions will be immediately supported by the combined action of 
the collective. 

It becomes one of the most important tasks of communist 
education to instill this deep sense of collectivism in people until 
it becomes second nature. It need hardly be emphasized that in 
our time collectivism has become so deeply implanted in the 
minds of the overwhelming majority of our people that all 
forms of social life under socialism tend to increase and deepen it. 
Nevertheless there are still problems. The collective con- 
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sciousness we have just described is the highest manifestation 
of collectivism. It flourishes where people are being constantly 
brought together, where they know one another well and are 
united by common problems or work. We have all learned to 
count on the support of our work teams in difficult situations; 
among our comrades we feel stronger, braver, better prepared 
for action. It is also necessary for all people to become im- 
bued with such a sense of collectivism in relation to all members 
of society. 

It would seem that comrades’ courts and people’s squads for 
the maintenance of law and order may be viewed in the light of 
this task. They play an important educational role by ac- 
customing the youth to practicing methods of self-government, 
teaching them to act for the maintenance of law and order with- 
out waiting for the intervention of the militia. 

It would be fruitless to indulge in speculation as to whether 
these same organs will survive under communism or whether 
they will be succeeded by some other apparatus. But we see in 
the people’s squads and comrades’ courts a very effective means 
of maintaining public order in the period of transition from 
the socialist state to communist self-government. 

It is a fact that the functions performed by the courts, the 
procurator and the militia are so important for the normal 
functioning of the social organism as a whole that any attempt 
to dispense with them now would amount to a dangerous gamble. 
Naturally, the withering away of these state organs can be con- 
ceived of only as a process in which every one of their re- 
sponsibilities is taken over directly by corresponding public or- 
ganizations. 

Life itself suggests this solution. In the initial stage public 
organs exist and operate side by side with state institutions: 
with the courts, the prosecuting magistracy and the militia. 
They serve as a school for training habits of self-government 
and maintain public order to the best of their abilities. Later 
they will have full responsibility for the performance of these 
functions. Lastly, the entire system of public organizations re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of public order will gradually 
spread to encompass society as a whole. 

Our Soviet people’s courts, prosecuting magistracy and 
militia have by now gained much rich experience in social pro- 
phylactics—the prevention of offenses against the law and the 
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re-education of offenders. They base their work not on the 
principle of punishment but of help to the person who has com- 
mitted an offense or crime. The object is to make the offender 
aware of his guilt so that he may be rehabilitated and learn to 
fit in among honest people. This purpose determines the 
methods of procedure, chief among these being re-education 
through work. Obviously these are methods which fit in with 
the nature of public organizations—in fact they constitute their 
main weapon. Hence the overall experience accumulated by state 
organizations in “the battle for man” should be assimilated by 
public organizations. 

Practice has shown that serious mistakes are often com- 
mitted where the people’s squads or comrades’ courts try to 
act without close contact with the courts, prosecuting magistracy 
and the militia. For example there have been cases when the 
squads overstepped their authority and resorted to unlawful 
fines. This was due to poor knowledge of Soviet law and proves 
that extensive training should therefore be given all those who 
participate in voluntary organizations for the maintenance of 
order. 

Unfortunately this important work is still treated with 
passive aloofness in some quarters: members of voluntary squads 
will not refuse to attend a lecture on law and order; judicial 
workers will willingly respond to an invitation to deliver such 
a lecture, but each side leaves it to the other to take the initia- 
tive. In the meantime nothing happens. Try and find out who 
is Mahomet in this case and who is the mountain! 

Misunderstandings of this kind cannot occur where every- 
body is aware of the full significance of the interconnection be- 
tween the state and public organizations and where the Party 
committees coordinate their activities. The results then often 
surpass all expectations. As an example we might mention the 
method of re-educating offenders by having entire factory teams 
undertake to vouch for specific offenders or assume patronage 
of prisons. Thanks to the widespread use of this method many 
individuals have returned to honest labor. 

Furthermore by maintaining close contact with public or- 
ganizations, state institutions for the maintenance of law and 
order improve their own work. The fewer the crimes and of- 
fenses committed, the more must be done to ensure that no of- 
fense is overlooked, no crime glossed over. Therein lies one of 
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the essential conditions for further reduction of the incidence 
of crime, down to its complete elimination. 

Another practical conclusion is the need for drawing wide 
sections of the youth into these organizations. Given the un- 
flagging attention and leadership of the Party, Government and 
Komsomol organizations, the people’s squads can become a real 
school of collectivism and civic courage, of discipline and social 
duty. 

As I see it, the next stage in the development of these or- 
ganizations lies not only in their numerical growth but also in 
the extension of their functions. In particular the people’s 
squads should not confine themselves to dealing with offenders 
against law and order but should join in the movement for 
communist order in our streets, in the villages and towns. 

All this opens unlimited possibilities for various forms of 
initiative, for the participation of the working people, through 
house and street committees, people’s squads and comrades’ 
courts in fulfillment of direct assignments from Party, Komsomol 
and trade union organizations, in the maintenance of public 
order and in the development of a communist way of life. 

ok * * 

Let us consider next the lines along which organs of govern- 
ment and administration may be improved and finally wither 
away. 

National economic councils occupy an important place in 
the mechanism of the socialist state. Lenin emphasized the great 
potential of this mechanism by saying that the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council would grow and develop, eventually encompassing 
all the main aspects of activity in the new society. What he had 
in mind was the work of the economic planning institutions 
which would direct the development of productive forces under 
communism. 

While paramount importance is given to the economy, com- 
munist self-government cannot be reduced to economic manage- 
ment alone. Direction of the processes of cultural development, 
public education, training of the young generation and so forth 
will also play an important role. 

Evidently, all these functions will be concentrated in the 
hands of the same elected bodies, and this complex combina- 
tion will be made possible because administrative work will be 
greatly eased and simplified. Consequently when we imagine 
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communist self-government in its mature form we presuppose 
the organization of a harmonious system of bodies elected by 
the population—bodies which are no longer political organiza- 
tions but which enjoy the natural authority commanded by the 
oldest and most experienced members of any collective. 

It is easy to see that the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies together with the national economic councils may pro- 
vide the prototype and basis for this system. 

Unlike the organs of power in the bourgeois state the 
Soviets are not merely state institutions; they are also mass 
public organizations. The entire adult population of the country 
takes part in their formation. Only an insignificant number of 
the more than 1,800,000 deputies of the Soviets are employed 
directly in the offices of the executive committees and in other 
state institutions. The overwhelming majority are in the na- 
tional economy and cultural services. To these workers, collective 
farmers and intellectuals their duties as deputies are an im- 
portant social function. Altogether more than three million peo- 
ple are involved in the work of the different commissions of the 
Soviets. 

The point is not only that numerous volunteers take part 
in the work of the organs of state power. What matters pri- 
marily is that close contact with the broadest masses lies at the 
basis of all the activities of the Soviets. The masses elect the 
deputies, listen to their reports, give them instructions, and if 
necessary recall these deputies. Not a measure is carried out 
by the Soviets without the most active public participation. The 
secret of the success of the Soviets as state organs lies precisely 
in the fact that they are at the same time public organizations. 

This being the case, the continuous consolidation of the 
social factor in the organization and work of the Soviets is an 
essential prerequisite for the gradual development from socialist 
statehood to communist self-government. Consequently all this 
becomes a matter not of weakening but of further developing 
the Soviets. Therein lies the whole essence of a truly Marxist, 
truly Leninist approach to the problem of the withering away 
of the state. This was the consideration which led the Twenty- 
first Congress of the CPSU to emphasize the following: 

“The main direction of the development of socialist state- 
hood lies in the overall progress of democracy, in enlisting the 
widest sections of the population for the administration of all 
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the affairs of the country, in attracting all citizens to participa- 
tion in the management of economic and cultural development” 
(Twenty-first Extraordinary Congress of CPSU; Stenographic 
Record, Vol. 1, pp. 102-103). 

On the initiative of the Communist Party a number of 
practical steps have been taken in the last few years for the 
purpose of strengthening the Soviets and broadening their con- 
tact with the masses. 

The authority and strength of local government bodies de- 
pends to a considerable degree upon their ability to solve im- 
portant problems in connection with improving the life of the 
population, upon their economic possibilities and prerogatives. 
With the reorganization of the management of industry and con- 
struction, many local industrial enterprises passed over to the 
jurisdiction of the local Soviets. The Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies are able to exert an active influence upon economic de- 
velopment by establishing direct contact with economic councils. 
They have assumed wider rights in the organization of housing, 
cultural and other services, in organizing road construction, in 
national economic planning and so forth. 

Of still greater value is the improvement in the mass 
organizational work of the Soviets as reflected in the wider 
activities of various commissions, in practical assistance to pub- 
lic organizations and in a recognition of greater responsibility 
of the deputies to their constituents. 

ok * * 


In the early years of Soviet government, Lenin emphasized 
as one of the most important tasks of socialist democracy the 
enlistment of all members of society, without exception, for the 
work of state administration. We can now see how this is being 
carried into practice. Millions of people cooperate in the work of 
the organs of state power, while tens of millions take part in 
discussions of all important legislative acts. 

A vivid idea of the extent to which the whole population 
is drawn into the administration of more or less important state 
affairs is the example of Zagorsk, a town in the Moscow Region 
with a population of 75,000. Here more than 4,000 people are 
involved in the work of more than 250 public organizations, 
including 67 street committees, 27 people’s squads, 57 commis- 
sions for aid to house management, 30 commissions for assist- 
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ance to trading organizations, 20 parents’ committees in the 
schools and eight library councils. 

In all this we clearly discern the basic tendency, the develop- 
ment of socialist democracy into communist self-government. 
This tendency is evident not only in changes in the forms and 
structure of state institutions but primarily in the methods of 
work adopted throughout the state apparatus. Coercion is grad- 
ually giving way to persuasion and eventually to explanation 
even as conscientiousness becomes a universal civic attribute and 
work, self-government and observance of the rules of socialist 
community life develop into habits. 

The socialist state is the political form of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Therefore when we speak of the gradual 
development of socialist statehood into communist self-govern- 
ment we must not forget some of the other institutions and or- 
ganizations which make up the system of dictatorship of the 
proletariat. This includes the Party, trade unions and other 
public organizations. 

According to Article 126 of the Constitution of the USSR 
the Communist Party is the leading core of all organizations 
of the working people, both public and state. Directing the de- 
velopment of the socialist state as a whole ever since its birth, 
the Party has also directed the process of development of socialist 
statehood into communist self-government. 

It has already been mentioned above that as the state 
withers away various functions of the state bodies of value to 
society must be transferred, as they lose their political character, 
directly to those public organizations which have been made 
ready to take over. It follows that the role of these organiza- 
tions, and of the Communist Party first of all, should continue 
to grow in the period of transition. 

The Twenty-first Congress of the CPSU proposed that even 
in the current stage of development questions relating to cul- 
tural and health services, the direction of the physical culture 
movement, the maintenance of public order and observance of 
the rules of living in a socialist society should all be transferred 
to the jurisdiction of public organizations. Let us illustrate how 
this process is connected with the growing role of the Party. 

Take for example the cultural services. Many institutions 
such as the theaters, TV studios, broadcasting stations and pub- 
lishing houses have councils composed of representatives of 
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public organizations and of the general public. These councils 
assist in acquainting the art services and performers with 
audience requirements so as to enable them to react successfully 
to these requirements. The role played by these organizations 
has steadily grown, and in the future promises to furnish the 
foundation for social administration of the various cultural serv- 
ices. This process however is only possible if greater assistance 
and attention are given cultural services by the Party organiza- 
tions. 

The same is true with regard to the transfer of other cul- 
tural problems to the jurisdiction of public organizations. And 
while in some cases new, special organizations are formed as 
for example the Union of Athletic Societies which is now respon- 
sible for leadership of the physical culture movement, in other 
cases it may be expedient to utilize existing mass organizations 
such as trade unions and the Komsomol. With tens of millions 
of working people in their ranks and with their rich experience 
in organizing the masses, the trade unions are successfully per- 
forming a number of important functions. “Under existing con- 
ditions,” Khrushchev pointed out, “trade unions are entrusted 
with the important tasks of organizing control by the rank and 
file over protection of labor in production, fulfilment of housing 
construction plans, distributian of housing, trade and public 
catering, and medical and municipal services” (Twenty-first 
Extraordinary Congress of CPSU, Stenographic Record, Vol. 
1, p. 118). 

The Communist Party, which gives general guidance to 
the state and to public organizations, must remain in existence 
within communist society until the smooth functioning of all 
elements of communist self-government is assured. Without it 
it would be impossible to carry out successfully the construction 
of communist society and to bring to completion the complex 
social process of the development of socialism into communism. 

















